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PRIZES 

If you buy 1 
Bottle ASCO 
or 25-5c size 

If you buy 2 
Bottles ASCO 
or 50-Bo size 

If you buy 3 
Bottles ASCO 
or 76-5c size 

If you buy 4 
Bottles ASCO 
or 100-5c size 

1st 

$500.00 

$650.00 

$800.00 

$1000.00 

2nd 

$300.00 

$400.00 

$500.00 

$ 650.00 

3rd 

$200.00 

$250.00 

$300.00 

$ 350.00 

4th 

$125.00 

$150.00 

$170*00 

$ 200.00 

$th 

$100.00 

$125.00 

$150.00 

$ 175.00 

6 to 10 

$ 12.00 

$ 15.00 

$ 18.00 

$ 20.00 


llth to 49th PRIZE $5.00 each; 41st to 100th PRIZE $3.00 each; 
101st to 250th PRIZE $2.00 each. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Purchase from your drug¬ 
gist or storekeeper, one 
or more large Economy 
Size bottles of ASCO (100 
doses) — tear off the box- 
top or flap — and mall It 
to us with yeur puzzle 
solution. If you prefer 
you may send, instead, 25 
or more premium - cou¬ 
pons (inserts), found In¬ 
side the 5c Asco Packets, 
now on sale everywhere. 
Nothing more to buy or 
sell. THAT’S ALL YOU 
NEED TO DO TO ENTER 
THE CONTEST. 


See the Following 2 Pages for Puzzle 
And instructions on the Asco Contest""?^ 
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WORD 

BUILDING 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


to comply with all the rules will disqualify 
any entry. The judges’ decision is final and 


1. Each letter of the alphabet has a specific 
value. (See letter value chart.) 

8. Words must be connected throughout, with 
not more than one letter to any one square. 
Every square must be filled in—leaving no 
blanks. Spell from left to right and top to 
bottom (see example chart). Use pen or 
pencil. 

8. Only place-names listed on the Official 
Master List can be used. Names such as 
THREE RIVERS and OWEN SOUND must 
be used as one word (with no blank space 


4. No word can be used more than once and 
spelling must be the same as in the Master 
List. 

5. Letter values may be printed in the upper 
right hand corner of each square, and hori¬ 
zontal line totals must be placed in the right 
hand vertical column. Said column must 
then be added by contestant to show GRAND 
TOTAL obtained. 


7. ~Letters which join or connect one word 
with another are given triple (3 times) their 
regular value. Examples In the sample chart 
are “P” in Peterboro and Perth; “E” in Sorel 
and Winnipeg; and "N” in Owen Sound and 
Brandon. 

8. The contestant who sends In a chart with 
the highest GRAND TOTAL will receive 
First Prize Money. Likewise the Second 
Highest scorer will receive Second Prize, and 
so on until all 250 Cash Prizes are awarded. 

9. In the event of ties in the GRAND TOTAL 
—the entry showing the highest line total in 
horizontal line or column No. 1 will receive 
First Prize. If ties still exist, the judges will 
then compare horizontal column numbers 
2, 8, 4, etc., or until the ties are broken. How¬ 
ever, if the ties still exist, the judges will 
submit a larger puzzle of the same type with 
larger Master Word List to the tieing con¬ 
testants. No additional money required with 
the tiebreaker. 


CONTEST RULES 
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chart 25 coupons from the Sc packets or 1 box-top from 
a large bottle of ASCO or a remittance of $1.25 for a 100 
Tablet bottle of ASCCr Tablets. 

3. Neatness, style, originality, etc., DO NOT COUNT. The 
person who has the highest score will win. 

4. Only one prize ean be won by any contestant. No entries 
accepted without cash, coupons or box tops. Only one 
prize to a family. 

5. Once your solution is registered it cannot be changed. 

6. Submit as many charts as you like—but each chart must 
be accompanied by a box top, coupons from the 5c packets, 
or 51.25 for a 100-Tablet Bottle. ‘'Cancelled” box-tops not 
accepted. 

ASCO is an ANODYNE—intended for soothing pain of 

Rheumatic origin. 
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GRAND TOTAL—> 155 


Study Above Example Chart 

Jk THE MULTIPLE 

h? INGREDIENT TABLET 

A superior preparation—ASCO incorporates FIVE approved 
medicinal ingredients in such complete balance—as to WORK 
TOGETHER PERFECTLY—getting FASTER RESULTS in the 
relief of many types of aches and pains. 

This Modern Remedy is highly recommended for Quick, Safe 
and Effective relief from COLDS, GRIPPE, HEADACHE, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATIC and NEURITIC PAIN, SORE 
THROAT, SCIATIC, MUSCULAR and PERIODIC PAINS. It’a 
economical too—One Tablet is a complete dose. The rapid-acting 
qualities of ASCO Tablets have been repeatedly proven toy 
thousands of sufferers everywhere in Canada. 

Women will find ASCO tablets most welcome during their trying days, 

ASCO PHARMACAL CO., WINNIPEG, CANADA 


You May Order Direct 
From Winnipeg 


buy your drugs, 
your store has not 
ASCO he’ll get it from 
his wholesaler, if you 
cannot conveniently 
buy ASCO — send us 
51.25 In cash or money 
order for each large 
bottle desired and we 
will forward your 
ASCO tablets postpaid. 
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CHAPTER I 

DANGER, DEAD MAN ! 

D AWN broke hot and dry. The wind 
was still from the west. Night had 
failed to dispel the heat. North 
Clark Street awakened sluggishly. Here 
and there a bum crawled from a dingy 
doorway to panhandle the early work- 
bound crowd for the price of breakfast 
and a shot of rot-gut. Merchants appear¬ 
ed and began to take down their shut¬ 
ters. Porters opened the doors of the 
tawdry saloons and night clubs. 

Still heavy-eyed with sleep, Irv un¬ 
locked the door of his pawnshop. He was 
glad that Jessie and the children were 
out of the heat. He was looking forward 
to Saturday night when he could join 
them in Benton Harbor. 

“Morning, Irv.” The passing mailman 
handed him a sheaf of letters. He hesi- 
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SO SORRY YOU DIE NOW! 

By DAY KEENE 



The Japs had Steve Pulos and Matt 
Mercer’s left arm when — six thou¬ 
sand miles from the South Pacific— 
three more of the little yellow men 
threatened to take Matt’s kids if he 
didn’t fork over the missing piece of 
rice paper which would bring terror 
and wholesale slaughter to half a 
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tated, added, “I see you got a letter from 
Steve Pulos. I thought Steve was dead.” 

The pawnbroker sorted his mail. “He 
is. Matt Mercer got the official notifi¬ 
cation over two weeks ago.” He found 
the letter. The censor’s stamp had al¬ 
most obliterated the post date, but he 
could decipher the word May. The let¬ 
ter had been delayed three months in 
transit. 

The postman sighed, “Like hearing 
from the dead, eh, Irv?” 

“Yeah,” Irv agreed. 

He turned back into his pawnshop. 
It still seemed impossible that big, good 
looking, hard-living, hard-drinking, skirt¬ 
chasing, Steve Pulos was gone. His kind 
didn’t die. They lost an eye, or a leg, 
or an arm like Matt Mercer, but they 
came back to haunt their favorite bars 
and grow into local legends. 

He slit the envelope. It contained a 
torn strip of rice paper covered with 
Japanese characters or symbols, and a 
brief note in Steve’s own hand. Irv put 
on his glasses and read the note. It was 
like Steve. It was brief and to the point. 
It read: 

Dear Irv: 

We’re starting another big push 
soon and I have a hunch I can’t 
shake that I may cop mine this time. 

If so, and Matt should receive official 
notification, please show him the en¬ 
closed scrap of Japanese poetry. It 
means a lot to me. I took it off a Jap 
Intelligence Colonel at Tarawa, and 
from the way he objected to having a 
bayonet stuck into his guts, it must 
have meant a lot to him, too. If Matt 
doesn’t hear, save it for me until I 
get back and we’ll have a laugh and a 
drink together. 

Your pal, 

Steve. 

The pawnbroker studied the characters. 
He wondered what they said. They must 
be pretty good to mean a lot to Steve. The 
big Marine hadn’t cared much for poetry. 
No-limit poker games, quart-sized jugs, 
and pint-sized blondes, brunettes, and 


red-heads had been more to his liking. 

He looked at his watch. It was only a 
little after eight. He could still catch 
Matt at home. The phone was in the 
cage at the rear of the shop. Here the 
air was heavy with the smell of moth 
balls and musty leather. 

Irv laid the two bits of paper on his 
ledger and dialed Mercer’s number. The 
heat settled solidly around him. He 
mopped at his forehead with one hand, 
then reached up and jerked the hanging 
cord of the ceiling fan. The sudden gust 
of air swept the scrap of rice paper from 
the counter just as Magnolia, the Mer¬ 
cer’s colored maid, answered. 

Irv told her that he wished to speak 
with Mr. Mercer, and stooped to retrieve 
the scrap of paper that had fluttered in 
between two unredeemed suit cases. The 
paper evaded his fumbling fingers. He 
swore, then straightened suddenly as two 
men entered the front of the shop. 

"DOTH were black haired, well-dressed 
orientals. They claimed to be Fili¬ 
pinos. Seemingly well supplied with 
money, they had haunted the cheap bar 
next to the pawnshop for the last two 
months. 

“You open for business?” one of them 
asked. 

He unstrapped his wrist watch as he 
spoke and the pawnbroker smiled in¬ 
wardly. No matter who they were, if 
they hung ouf* in bars, sooner or later 
they wound up at Uncle Irv’s. That was 
how he had met Matt, and Steve, and 
Harry. 

He cupped one hand over the mouth¬ 
piece of the phone and nodded. “Yeah. 
I’ll be with you in a minute, just as soon 
as I finish this phone call.” 

The larger of the two men slipped a 
gun from a shoulder holster. “Let’s make 
it right now,” he said crisply. “Hang up 
that receiver!” 
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The pawnbroker did as he was ordered 
just as Mercer’s voice boomed, "Hello!” 

“So. It’s a stick-up,” Irv said wryly. 
He raised his palms shoulder high. He 
had been stuck-up before. He was in¬ 
sured. His life was worth more than his 
money. “Okay. Go ahead. Take what 
you want. My wallet is in my left hip 
pocket.” 

The smaller of the pair walked back to 
the front of the store, locked the front 
door and pulled the shade. The man 
with the gun told Irv, “To hell with your 
wallet. Where’s that letter you just got 
from Steve Pulos?” 

The pawnbroker’s eyes narrowed 
slightly but he made no reply. 

The hood who had locked the door re¬ 
turned and walked into the cage beside 
him. “Here it is,” he told his partner. 
“Pulos told him to get in touch with 
Mercer. That must have been Mercer 
he was calling.” He searched the desk, 
demanded, “Where’s the poetry?” 

About to nod at the scrap of paper 
wedged in between the cases, Irv sud¬ 
denly changed his mind. His money was 
one thing. Steve's confidence was an¬ 
other. Friendship couldn’t be insured. 
And Steve had wanted Matt to see that 
scrap of paper. 

"I don’t know,” he lied. “I was just 
wondering that. I guess Steve must have 
forgot to put it in.” 

The little hood drew a gun and slapped 
him with the flat of the barrel. "Where 
is that scrap of paper?” 

Irv shook his head stubbornly and the 
hoodlum struck him again. The pawn- 
broken crumpled to his knees, blood 
streaming from a broken nose. “I don’t 
know,” he insisted. “Why? What the 
hell is this all about?” 

The second hood came into the cage 
and kicked him in the groin. “That’s just 
a sample,” he told him, “of what you’re 
going to get unless you talk.” 

Writhing in pain cm the floor, the 


pawnbroker still insisted, “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

Both men rained blows on his head. 
He attempted to cover his head with his 
arms. The smaller of the pair kicked him 
in the stomach. "Talk. And talk fast,” he 
snarled. 

Through a fog of pain, Irv heard, or 
thought that he heard, someone hammer¬ 
ing on his front door. He opened his 
mouth to call, “Help!" and the flat side 
of an automatic blotted out all conscious¬ 
ness. 

TTHE young carrier was new to the job. 

His parcel post delivered, at least in 
the Hooper Block, he breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. As he crossed the walk to 
his truck parked at the curb, a black-hair¬ 
ed, hard-faced, little man stopped him. 

“Pardon me, carrier,” he smiled, “but 
my name is Mercer. I have an office on 
the tenth floor of the Hooper Block. Do 
you by any chance recall if I got a parcel 
this morning?” 

Eager to please, the carrier opened his 
metal-backed book. “If it was registered 
or insured, I’ll have a record, Mr. Mer¬ 
cer. Otherwise—” He ran his finger 
down the list of names, “Yes, you had a 
package, Mr. Mercer. Your girl signed 
for it.” 

The man thanked him and the carrier 
walked on to his truck. The man walked 
to a parked sedan and reported, “It came 
this morning. It’s up there.” 

The cold-eyed Eurasian in the back 
seat warned him, “Don’t take any chances 
with Mercer. He’s tough. Kill him if 
you have to. But get that package, under¬ 
stand?" 

The hood said that he did. A second 
hood climbed from the car and inclined 
his head toward the lobby of the build¬ 
ing. “There’s Mercer now.” 

The little hood lighted a cigarette and 
studied Mercer through the match-flare. 
The former first sergeant in the Marines 
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was a big man, six-feet-two, in his middle 
forties. His hair was grizzled. His face 
had been tanned to the color and con¬ 
sistency of leather by years of tropical 
outpost duty. His left arm was cork and 
steel. He had lost the arm that it re¬ 
placed in a so-called “incident” on the 
Yangtze five years before Pearl Harbor. 

"He looks tough,” the little hood ad¬ 
mitted. 

“He is tough,” the Eurasian told him. 

Mercer bought a handful of cigars at 
the counter, lighted one, and stepped into 
an elevator. He felt like hell. He had 
been drinking too much, for one thing. 
He and Sherry had quarreled about it 
that morning. He made a mental note 
to phone and apologize. She was right 
as usual. He couldn’t do Steve any good 
by staying drunk. Besides, as Sherry 
said, he was no longer a hell-raising first 
sergeant in the Marines. He was a mar¬ 
ried family man and it was up to him to 
set an example for his twins. 

A plain, blunt man who believed in 
calling a spade a damned dirty shovel if 
need be, he disliked riddles. His phone 
call of that morning still annoyed him. 
He could think of no reason why anyone 
should call him to the phone, then fail to 
answer when he spoke. 

Even the legend on his door, “Matt 
Mercer—Private Investigations,” failed 
to lighten his mood. The whole thing had 
gone sour. While untrained punks were 
dying, he was sitting on his pratt. 

He unlocked his door and went in. His 
girl did not arrive until ten. He didn’t 
care if she ever came. He scooped a 
handful of mail from the floor and strode 
on into his private office. 

Steve’s death had hit him hard. They 
had enlisted together as punks. They had 
gone through boot training together. Side 
by side, for twenty years, they had fought 
and drank their way through a half hun¬ 
dred jungles and a hundred water fronts. 
Now Steve was dead. The big, good-look¬ 


ing skirt-chaser was a mass of putrid flesh 
in a shallow grave scooped on the beach 
of one of the Gilbert islands. 

He took a bottle of rye from his desk 
and half filled a water glass. Maybe now 
that Steve was dead, the Corps would 
take him back. Good first sergeants were 
hard to come by. He recapped the bottle 
with his artificial hand. The Corps doc¬ 
tors were fools. He could do anything 
with his artificial hand and arm except 
feel. And he didn’t want to "feel” Japs. 
He wanted to kill them. 

Not very hopefully, he dialed the local 
Marine Corps office. They might have 
received an answer to his latest appeal to 
Washington. They had. The Marine lieu¬ 
tenant in charge informed him regret¬ 
fully that one armed men could not be 
inducted for combat service. However, 
in view of his past experience and the 
fact that he both spoke and read Japa¬ 
nese, if Mercer would care to consider a 
commission and a desk job- 

Mercer told him where he could put 
his desk job. As an afterthought, he told 
him to put the desk there, too. He banged 
the receiver back into its cradle and look¬ 
ed up to see a black-haired, unsmiling, 
little man standing in his doorway. 

CO WHO are you? And what the hell 
do you want?” Mercer asked him. 

“I am Mr. Sarangani,” the little hood 
introduced himself. “And this is Mr. 
Meangis,” he introduced his partner. 

Mercer scowled. The men looked like 
Filipinos. But the names they had given 
were the names of islands southeast of 
Mindanao. “So—?” Mercer demanded. 

Sarangani continued, unsmiling, “So 
we know that you have it. You will 
please to give it to us and there will be 
no unpleasantness. 

"Unpleasantness ?” Mercer asked hope¬ 
fully. 

He started to open the top drawer of 
his desk and Meangis stopped him by 
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flipping his gun from his holster. “You 
will keep your hands on your desk, Mer¬ 
cer. We know all about how tough you 
are. But a .45 is even tougher.” 

Sarangani closed the door. “Where is 
it?” he demanded. 

Mercer exploded, “Where is what? 
What the hell are you talking about?” 

Meangis smiled thinly. “I think you 
know. We want the parcel from Kansas 
City that the postman delivered this 
morning.” 

"One of us is crazy,” Mercer said. 
Meangis bent as if to strike him with 
the gun and Mefcer added, thinly, “I 
don’t think I would if I were you.” 

The man’s beady black eyes glittered. 
“I am going to count to three,” he said, 
“then—” 

Mercer stood up behind his desk. 
“Then what?” 

Sarangani said quickly. “Let us be sen¬ 
sible, gentlemen. We know you have it,” 
he told Mercer. “You are the only man 
whom Sergeant Steve Pulos would trust. 
Pulos took the map from Colonel Osaki 
by force. In doing so he violated every 
teriet of international law. But, if you 
will please to return it to us, we will for¬ 
get the matter.” 

Mercer’s big shoulders squared. “Ring¬ 
tails, eh?” he said, smiling. “I thought 
that they had you boys all rounded up 
and tucked away in concentration camps. 
Hell. No wonder the Corps doesn’t want 
me back. I’m getting old. I can’t smell 
Jap like I used to.” 

Sarangani’s black eyes grew opaque. 
‘You just signed your death warrant, 
Mercer.” He flipped a quick shot as he 
spoke, then screamed. 

A gun had appeared in Mercer’s hand 
from nowhere. Sarangani’s slug had 
clipped Mercer’s ear lobe. But Mercer 
hadn’t missed. Sarangani stood a mo¬ 
ment, gaping incredulously at the gun, 
then took two quick steps forward claw¬ 


ing at the hole where his right eye had 
been. 

Meangis ran screaming from the of¬ 
fice, Mercer’s gun yammering at his 
heels. There was no one in the hallway. 
The hood ran for the stairhead. Mercer 
started to follow, ran into the curious 
office girl who stepped out of Doctor 
Metzger’s office, and went sprawling 
to the floor. 

He picked himself up, cursing, and 
pounded on down the stairs. The sound 
of running feet had died away. Nine 
floors below a door opened into an alley 
that led to Dearborn Street. Mercer ran 
down the alley to the street. The hood 
was not in sight. 

A woman shopper saw the gun and 
screamed. Mercer slipped it back into its 
holster, walked the few feet to the lobby 
of the building, and dialed Inspector 
Haig of Homicide. 

“This is Matt Mercer, Haig,” he told 
him. “I want to report a homicide. I 
just killed a Jap in my office.” 

“You what!” the Inspector demanded. 
He added, not unkindly, “Look, Matt. 
Why don’t you sober up? I know how 
you feel about Steve, but—” 

“I mean it,” Mercer said coldly. 

“No kidding?” 

“No kidding,” Mercer said grimly. 
“There were two, but one got away. I’ll 
wait for you here in the lobby.” 

CHAPTER II 

THE DISAPPEARING CORPSE 

NSPECTOR HAIG had been a de¬ 
tective for thirty years. He had been 
on Homicide for twenty. If man was 
made in God’s image and likeness, most 
of those whom he met in the course of 
a day were counterfeit. He liked Matt 
Mercer as well as his slightly envenomed 
nature would permit him to like anyone. 

Followed by his squad, he stepped into 
an elevator, eyeing Mercer’s torn ear 
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lobe. "And you had never seen either 
man before?” 

"Not that I know, of,” Mereer told 
him. 

“Then what did they want of you?” he 
demanded. 

“It,” Mercer told him. He realized the 
statement sounded silly and added quick¬ 
ly, “They said that they wanted a package 
that had been sent me from Kansas City. 
They said that Steve had taken it from 
a Colonel Osaki by force, but that if I 
would return it, they would forget all 
about the matter.” 

Haig looked at him sharply but said 
nothing. 

Mercer had expected to find a mor¬ 
bidly curious crowd at his door. There 
was none. His office door stood ajar. 
He strode through it on into the inner 
office and stopped. 

He had shot Sarangani through the 
eye. The bullet had entered the man’s 
brain. But there was no corpse on the 
floor. 

Lieutenant Carlson looked at Haig. 
Haig looked at the whiskey bottle on the 
desk, then told Carlson quietly, "Check 
with his neighbors, Jim.” 

Mercer flushed. “To hell with that. 
I’m not crazy. And I’m not drunk. Two 
Japs bust in and tried to put the heat on 
me. I shot one and chased the other 
down the stairs.” 

Haig asked him to describe them. 

Mercer said, “They looked like Fili¬ 
pinos. They were short, black-haired, and 
wiry. But both of them were Japs.” He 
described both men and the scene in de¬ 
tail. 

Haig listened quietly. By the time that 
Mercer had finished, Carlson had re¬ 
turned. He shook his head at Haig’s un¬ 
spoken question. 

"No one else saw them,” he said. “I 
asked the elevator boys and the starter 
and the neighbors on both sides of the 
halls. The only one who even heard any 


shooting was the office girl next door. 
She said that Mercer bust out of his 
office wild-eyed, waving a gun around 
his head, and cursing. She tried to get 
out of his way and couldn't. She says 
that he knocked her down and the smell 
of whiskey was so strong that you could 
cut it with a knife.” 

“So—?” Haig asked Mercer. 

The big former Marine’s face had 
turned a dull brick red. “There were two 
Japs,” he insisted. "I shot one, and one 
got away. I chased him down the stairs, 
then called you from the lobby.” 

“So, where’s the body?” Haig de¬ 
manded. 

Mercer admitted, “I don’t know. I—” 

Haig interrupted, “Look, Matt. This 
isn’t official. I should run you in, but I 
won’t. Instead, I’m going to take your 
guns and give you a piece of advice. Cut 
it out, boy. Sure. Steve was your pal. 
But grief and rye don’t mix. It’s got you 
seeing things.” He slipped Mercer’s gun 
from its holster and located a spare in 
a desk drawer. “When you sober up, 
drop around and I’ll give these back 
again.” 

He strode out, followed by his squad. 
Mercer stood in the center of his office 
staring at the floor where the corpse 
should have been. There was something 
strange about it. Then he realized that 
the throw rug in front of his desk was 
gone. Whoever had removed the corpse 
had simply rolled it in the rug. 

He turned to call after Haig, then 
changed his mind. To hell with homi¬ 
cide. He could handle this himself. He 
strode down the long hallway to the 
freight elevator and pushed the button 
savagely. 

When the colored boy stopped the plat¬ 
form at the floor, Mercer took two half 
dollars from his pocket and handed them 
to him. "What,” he asked, “did the man 
look like that took out a rug to be cleaned 
about fifteen minutes ago?” 
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The boy scratched his poll and consid¬ 
ered. “He ain’ very big, Mister. He kinda 
little, an’ black haired, an’ squint eyed.” 

“That’s all that I wanted to know,” 
Mercer told him. 

He walked back to his office swearing 
softly. That much of the puzzle was 
solved. The smaller of the two Japanese 
had not fled out the alley at all. He had 
merely turned off several floors below, 
doubled back when Mercer had passed, 
rolled his partner in the rug and carried 
him down on the freight elevator. 

“Drunk, am I? Crazy, am I?” Mercer 
snorted. 

H IS girl had arrived' when he returned 
and was sitting at her desk studying 
the inscription on a neatly tied paper car¬ 
ton. “Doctor Metzger’s girl just brought 
this in,” she told him. "She said that 
there’s a new carrier on, and she signed 
for it without even looking at the name.” 

Mercer took the package from her. The 
return address was—Army Effects Bur¬ 
eau, Quartermaster’s Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. It was the package the hoods had 
been after. He had an idea what it con¬ 
tained. 

The girl continued, smiling, “She also 
■aid that you were roaring drunk and 
had been shooting up the building.” 

Mercer told her, "According to Haig, 
I’m also crazy. Get my house on the wire 
will you?” 

He set the box on his desk and closed 
the inner office door. When his phone 
rang, he told his wife, “Look, hon. You’re 
right, and I’m sorry as hell. Staying 
potzed won’t help Steve. Now, let me 
talk to Magnolia, will you?” 

He asked the maid if she had tried to 
recall the voice. She told him that the 
more she thought about it, the more she 
thought that it might have been Mr. 
Irving calling. 

He thanked her, hung up, and told his 
office girl to get him Irv’s pawnshop on 


North Dearborn. Clancey of the East 
Chicago Avenue Station answered. 

“No, you can’t talk to Irv,” he told 
Mercer. “A couple of hoods beat him up 
this morning. He’s in the hospital now 
and I’m here checking with his clerk to 
find out what was stolen.” 

Mercer asked to speak to the clerk. He 
told him that the contents of Irv’s wallet 
and the safe seemed to be intact. There 
seemed to be no reason for the beating. 
Mercer could call the hospital if he cared 
to but the ambulance surgeon had said 
that it would be twenty-four hours at 
least before the pawnbroker could talk. 
Besides multiple contusions, his jaw bone 
had been broken. 

He cut the strings on the box and un¬ 
wrapped it. It contained Steve’s dress 
uniform, his watch, a much thumbed 
diary, a beautifully hilted sword, and a 
Japanese officer’s automatic, patterned 
after a German Luger. 

Mercer examined the dip. It was filled. 
He dropped it into his side coat pocket. 
Haig had taken his guns. Now Steve had 
sent him one from the grave. The big 
Marine was getting a bang, if the dead 
could know such things. 

He forgot his promise to Sherry, pour¬ 
ed himself a drink and thumbed through 
the diary. It had been started just be¬ 
fore Guadalcanal. 

He looked up, annoyed, as his door 
opened. Mary, his office girl’s eyes, were 
round as saucers. She told him, "A Mr. 
Morgan and a Miss Fariday want to see 
you.” She added, "You know, the pic¬ 
ture star.” 

Mercer knew Morgan, well. He was 
a high pressure publicity man. He didn’t 
care to meet Miss Fariday. “Tell them 
I’m not taking cases," he growled. 

Morgan pushed by the girl. His face 
was lined with strain. “I think you’ll see 
us,” he said. 

The picture star followed him into the 
office. A pint-sized blonde with big blue 
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eyes, the girl looked like she had been 
crying.” 

Mercer waved them to chairs. “Okay, 
Let’s have it. Who’s stolen the family 
jewels now and what do you want me 
to do about it?” 

The actress didn’t seem to hear him. 
Her blue eyes filled with tears. She was 
staring at the uniform in the box. “That 
—that is Steve’s uniform?” she asked. 

Mercer nodded curtly. “So what?” 

Morgan lighted a cigarette with fin¬ 
gers that shook slightly. “So meet Mrs. 
Pulos,” he told Mercer. 

■JITERCER made a noise with his 
mouth and tongue. “Of all the 
jackals,” he told Morgan, “you press 
agent lads are the worst. You’d sell your 
mothers down the river for a column of 
black type.” 

The actress stroked the uniform. 

“It’s the McCoy,” Morgan told Mer¬ 
cer. “You know that U.S.O. tour that 
Miss Fariday went on about eight 
months ago?” 

Suspicious, Mercer asked, “So what?” 

“So—that’s when I met Steve.” The 
actress began to sob softly. “It was in 
Brisbane, last January. Steve had a four¬ 
teen day leave.” Tears rolled down her 
cheeks. “But—but we’d only been mar¬ 
ried for forty-eight hours when he had 
to return to duty.” 

Mercer said, “Baloney!” 

The girl continued, “I asked him to 
keep it a secret. I—I wish now that I 
hadn’t. I—I loved him so. And he’s 
dead.” 

Mercer looked over her head at the 
door. “Where are the photographers ?” he 
asked Morgan. “Boy. I can read the 
headlines now—STARLET SECRET¬ 
LY MARRIED TO DEAD HERO!” 

"Morgan got up heavily. “Okay, wise 
guy. We’ll prove it!” 

The actress fumbled in her handbag. 


“You see, I had a letter from Steve this 
morning. It—it was three months old.” 
She fought her sobs. “He—he asked me 
to give you this.” 

She laid a tom fragment of rice paper 
on his desk. He picked it up and studied 
the brush strokes. They read: 

“By the great Walled City is a tree that 
sheds plum blossom petals like drifting 
purple snow down to the ancient bosom 
of the Pasig. 

Mercer considered. The Pasig was a 
river that flowed from Laguna Bay to 
Manila Bay. The old Walled City was 
on its south bank across from the com¬ 
mercial and the warehouse district of 
Manila. 

“So what’s this supposed to mean to 
me?” he asked the girl. 

“I don’t know,” she admitted. “I don’t 
read Chinese or Japanese, or whatever 
it’s written in.” 

“And the letter from Steve—?” 

She dried her eyes. “That’s personal. 
Steve asked me to bring the enclosure to 
you. You have it.” She walked to the 
door, calling over her shoulder in parting, 
“I don’t give a damn what you or anyone 
thinks. But I was married to Steve.” 
Morgan followed her to the door. 

“It was a good try and a good act,” 

. Mercer told him. “It could have meant 
headlines for your client." 

Morgan didn’t bother to answer. 
Mercer chuckled as he slammed the 
door. Morgan seldom missed a trick. 
He knew that Steve had been partial to 
pint-sized blondes. He knew that— Struck 
by a sudden thought, Mercer thumbed 
back through the diary to the month of 
January. On the 15th, Steve had written : 

Proposed to Jennifer Fariday this 
morning, and believe it or not, she ac¬ 
cepted me. The Chaplain has agreed 
to marry us this afternoon. Oh, Boy! 

I can see Matt’s eyes popping out 
now. Imagine a lug like me married 
to a picture star. But this is for 
keeps. So help me. 
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Moving lightly for so big a man, Mer¬ 
cer crossed to his office door and yanked 
it open. “Miss Fariday and Morgan?” 
he demanded. 

His office girl said, puzzled, “They 
went right on through.” Mary added, 
“She was crying.” 

Mercer hurried out into the hall and 
up to the elevator bank. An elevator was 
just discharging a passenger. "Down!” 
he ordered the operator. 

The boy protested, “But Mr. Mercer. 
This car is going up!" 

Mercer rammed the gun in his pocket 
into the operator’s back. “Down! And 
no stops t" he ordered. 

Frightened, the boy obeyed. 

Mercer reached the lobby in time to 
see the girl’s bonde head bobbing through 
the doorway. By the time he had reached 
the doorway she and Morgan had reached 
the curb. A black sedan drew up beside 
diem and the thug who had fled from his 
office stepped out and ordered them into 
the car at the point of a vicious looking 
gun. 

Morgan began a protest and a lounger 
loafing at the curb fanned him with a sap. 
The men worked deftly, swiftly, loading 
the limp body into the car. 

Mercer ran toward the car shouting 
“Stop!” 

He caught a fleeting glimpse of Miss 
Fariday’s face and that of a cold-eyed 
Eurasian. Then the car roared into mo¬ 
tion. The sap swung a second time. It 
caught Mercer flush on the temple and 
stretched his full length in the gutter. 

When he came to a patrolman was 
shaking him. The big man got slowly to 
his feet and brushed the dust from his 
clothes. “What,” he asked tentatively, 
“would you say, if I told you that I 
wasn’t drunk, that I was trying to save 
Jennifer Fariday the actress from being 
kidnaped by a slant eyed Jap?" 

“I wouldn’t say a thing,” the patrol¬ 


man said frankly. “But I would call Hie 
wagon and have you taken to the psycho¬ 
pathic ward.” 

Mercer smiled without mirth. “Yeah. 
That’s what I was afraid of.” 

CHAPTER III 

MR. SATAN 

HE patrolman dispersed the crowd. 
Mercer thought of the box and 
diary lying unguarded on his desk and 
returned to his office glumly. The whole 
affair failed to make sense. All that he 
really knew was that he was one hell of 
a detective. Whatever it was, this thing 
was big. He should have realized that 
when Sarangani and Meangis had first 
entered his office. 

It hurt even to think of Steve. Steve 
had been married to the actress. The girl 
had leveled with him, and he had let her 
down. In the elevator, he considered call¬ 
ing Haig, and decided that it would do 
no good. The Inspector would never be¬ 
lieve him. Haig thought he was on a 
binge. He would haul him down to the 
psych ward and make him play with 
blocks. Whatever was done for the girl 
and Morgan, he would have to do him¬ 
self. 

The box, the diary, and the scrap of 
rice paper were still lying on his desk. 
He put the paper into his wallet, poured 
himself a drink, and thumbed through 
the diary again. There was nothing in it 
to give him the slightest clue as to why 
Steve had sent him the paper. 

He called the local office of G.2, iden¬ 
tified himself and asked Colonel Myers 
if he knew of a Japanese Colonel of In¬ 
telligence by the name of Osaki. 

Meyers told him the name was com¬ 
mon, but that he believed that a Colonel 
Osaki had been mentioned in dispatches 
as one of the principal looters of private 
business firms after the fall of Manila. 
He promised to check on the man and 
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phone Mercer in a few hours. “Some¬ 
thing in our line, Matt?” he asked in 
parting. 

Mercer told him he wasn’t certain and 
hung up thoughtfully. Manila had been 
a wealthy town. The Japanese puppet 
government had taken over the banks 
but there had been a lot of private money. 
He took the rice paper from his pocket 
and re-read the Japanese characters. 

“By the great Walled City is a tree 
that sheds plum blossom petals like drift¬ 
ing purple snow down to the ancient 
bosom of the Pasig” 

“The hell you say,” he grunted. 

The words did not make sense. In 
the first place, plum blossoms were 
white, not purple. Still, Sarangani had 
mentioned a map. He had said that Steve 
had taken the map from Colonel Osaki 
by force. The scrap of rice paper was 
torn unevenly. It could be that joined 
with each other, the two pieces would 
have some meaning. It would have been 
like Steve to have torn the thing in half, 
each piece to be delivered to him sepa¬ 
rately. 

He locked the box and the diary in 
his safe, told his office girl to take the 
rest of the day off, and took a cab to 
Irv’s pawnshop. 

Irv’s clerk was gone, but Clancey was 
still on duty. “The captain thought it 
best,” he told Mercer, “to keep the place 
locked until Irv is conscious at least. 
You know,” he confided, “now-a-days, 
you don’t know who to trust.” 

Mercer agreed with him and asked 
him his theory concerning the beating. 

Flattered, the patrolman led the way 
to the rear of the shop. 

jVTOW mind you,” he admitted, “I 

’ don’t know why they beat up Irv 
the way they did, but ’tis just as plain 
as the nose on my face that it was an 
attempted stick-up.” 

Mercer doubted that very much. Irv 


had been stuck up before. He was in¬ 
sured. It was something more than a 
stick-up. 

Qancey took a position in the cage. 
“Here is the way I think it happened. 
Irv was standing here going through his 
morning mail when the two hood's come 
in. One of them threw a gun on him 
through the grill. The other one stepped 
back here and sapped him. Then both 
of them beat him up.” 

Mercer asked, “How do you know 
there were two of them?” 

Qancey confided, “The porter next 
door saw them. You see, he banged on 
Irv’s door to borrow his window 
squeegee and the two of them took out 
the back.” The patrolman dropped his 
voice even lower. “He said it was two 
Filipinos who’ve been hanging out m 
Burke’s bar for a couple of months. 
Probably planning the job. And then his 
banging scared them off.” 

Mercer said, “Yeah.” He knew at 
least a part of what he had wanted to 
know. The hoods had been Sarangani 
and Meangis. “You searched the place?” 
he asked Qancey. 

“Every inch of it,” Qancey boasted. 

Mercer tried to reconstruct the scene 
in his mind. The morning mail had just 
arrived. There had been something in it 
to make Irv want to phone him. A vein 
in his temple began to throb. That some¬ 
thing could have been a delayed letter 
from Steve containing the other half of 
the tom rice paper. He took the scrap of 
paper from his wallet and laid it on the 
ledger convenient to the phone. Irv had 
dialed his number. It had been hot. Mer¬ 
cer looked up at the fan and demanded, 
“The ceiling fan was on or off when you 
got here?” 

Qancey thought a moment. "It was 
on.” 

Mercer reached up and pulled the cord. 
The circular sweep of the air picked the 
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rice paper from the ledger and fluttered 
it a few feet to a pile of unredeemed suit¬ 
cases. Sweating with excitement, Mercer 
retrieved it and began to move the cases, 
over Clancey’s protests. There was noth¬ 
ing between or behind them. If the other 
piece of rice paper had been wafted there 
by the fan, Sarangani or Meangis had 
found it. They weren’t the type to run 
from porters. They had what they had 
come for when they left. 

Clancey scowling after him, Mercer 
turned in to the bar next door. Burke 
reached for a bottle of rye. 

“No,” Mercer shook his head. “Make 
mine a short beer instead.” 

Burke drew the beer and continued 
discussing the affair next door with a 
white haired customer. “Two months 
they hung out in here,” he told the man. 
“They seem like nice lads. They square 
all their tabs. They act like gentlemen. 
But then, right after the mailman comes 
this morning, they clip next door and try 
to stick up Irv. They’d been planning it 
for two months, see? And they’d have 
done it, too, if the porter hadn’t wanted 
to borrow Irv’s squeegee.” 

Mercer sipped his beer. “The mailman 
say anything?” he asked. 

Burke stared at him, hard. “By God. 
I just thought of that. He did. He told 
me that Irv had got a letter from a dead 
guy, your old partner, Steve Pulos. You 
think it could have any connection ?” 

“Yeah,” Mercer admitted. “I think 
that was what they were after. Now tell 
me this. During the two months that they 
hung out in here, did they mention where 
they were living?” 

The saloon man thought a moment, 
shook his head. “If they did, I didn’t 
hear ’em.” 

Mercer paid for his beer. On the side¬ 
walk, he stopped to light a cigar and 
found that the white haired customer had 
followed him out of the bar. “These two 
lads that Burke was speaking of,” he 
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said. “Did they look like Filipinos ?’ He 
described them. 

“Those are the lads,” Mercer said. 

The other man said thoughtfully, 
“Well, of course I don’t know for certain, 
but I saw the little guy come out of the 
Mavis several times, and it could be that 
they lived there.” 

Mercer thanked him and stared down 
the street at the Mavis Hotel sign. It was 
two blocks away, a short stone’s throw 
from the river. A former theatrical 
hotel, it asked its guests few questions. 
It was patronized chiefly by the riff-raff 
of the street and down-at-the-heel minor 
hoods and drifters. 

He walked toward the hotel, debating. 
Every minute that he stalled increased 
Miss Fariday and Morgan’s danger. Once 
whoever was behind all this learned that 
the actress had turned over the torn scrap 
of rice paper to him, the logical thing for 
the unknown master-mind to do would 
be to slit Miss Fariday’s and Morgan’s 
throats. 

A CLEVER detective, like the ones 
that he read about in fiction, would 
stroll into his favorite bar, sit down and 
deduce a solution over a half dozen 
drinks of rye. But Mercer had never 
pretended to be clever. He solved his 
cases the hard way. 

There was no one in the lobby of the 
Mavis. “You have a Mr. Sarangani and 
a Mr. Meangis living here?” he asked 
the clerk. 

Thin-lipped, jaundiced-eyed, the desk 
clerk on duty looked up briefly, then back 
at his racing form. "Never heard of 
them, Bud. You must have the wrong 
hotel.” 

Mercer turned to go, turned back and 
described both men in detail. “They look 
like Filipinos, but they’re Japs.” 

The clerk didn’t even bother to look 
up. “So what does that make me?” 

Mercer caught him by the coat front 
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with his artificial hand, dragged him half 
across the counter, and slapped the sneer 
from his lips. “Is that enough, or do you 
want more?” he asked. 

The clerk whimpered, “Okay. I’ll talk. 
How was I to know you was a cop? 
Sure. Those guys used to live here. They 
lived here for three months. But they 
scrammed out early this morning. An’ a 
couple of hours later I hear that they are 
the two guys who beat up Irv.” 

Mercer insisted, “Their baggage is 
still in their room?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“And I’m the first lad to run them 
down ?” 

Half strangled the clerk nodded again. 
Mercer released him and demanded the 
key to their room. For once he had got¬ 
ten a break. No two men could live in a 
room for three months and not leave 
some clue as to their true identity and 
connections behind them. All that he 
needed was enough to convince Haig 
that he wasn’t crazy. 

The ancient cage creaked to a stop on 
the fifth floor and the colored elevator 
boy pointed down the dingy hallway. 
“Room 510 is right down that way, Mis¬ 
ter. It’s jist around the bend, there. The 
last room in the hall.” 

The paint and paper was scaling from 
the walls and ceiling. The carpeting was 
torn. The hallway smelled of many 
things. As a precautionary measure, Mer¬ 
cer rapped on the door of 510. 

As he waited, a door across the hall¬ 
way opened and a stringy-haired blonde 
smiled at him falsely. “Looking for 
someone, handsome?” 

“I’m sorry, sweetheart,” Mercer told 
her, “but I’m two weeks behind on my 
homework.” 

She snorted, “Wise guy, eh?” and 
slammed the door. 

Chuckling, he let himself into room 
510. The shade of the single window was 
drawn. Clothes; were tossed carelessly on 


chairs. The bed had not been made. The 
room had a shut-up, musty smell. He 
stepped inside, and closed and locked the 
door behind him. 

He knew that he had made, a mistake 
as soon as he had locked the door. There 
was someone in the room with him. A 
trap had been cleverly baited and he had 
walked into it like a fool. The white 
haired customers in Burke’s had been a 
stooge. The desk clerk had been acting. 
Even the blonde across the hall had 
served to throw him off his guard. 

TJIS hand streaked for his side coat 
pocket, froze as a suave voice sug¬ 
gested quietly, “I wouldn’t if I were you, 
Sergeant Mercer. You are covered from 
all sides.” 

The door to the bathroom opened. 
Meangis filled it, a sawed-off double bar¬ 
reled shotgun in his hands. Another man 
appeared in the doorway that connected 
510 with the adjoining room. Over his 
shoulder, Mercer could see Miss Fariday 
and Morgan. The actress and her agent 
were gagged and tied to chairs. 

“It looks like I hobbled, Mercer ad¬ 
mitted. 

“So it looks,” the suave voice agreed. 

Mercer turned to face the man. He 
was the black-haired, thin-faced Eurasian 
whom he had seen in the sedan. “And 
who the hell are you ?” he asked. 

The Eurasian smiled without mirth. “I 
could be Doctor Fu Manchu, but I’m not. 
You can call me Mr. Satan.” 

He cracked an order in Japanese. 
Meangis handed him the sawed off shot¬ 
gun, emptied Mercer’s pockets and piled 
his findings on the bed. A second Japa¬ 
nese sorted through them carefully. 

Mercer thought, “Haig is right. I’m 
crazy. The hard stuff has finally rotted 
my brain. This isn’t happening. It can’t 
be. I’m in Chicago, not Tokyo or Kobe. 
Clark Street is five floors below me. The 
Loop is just across the river. We are at 
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war with Japan. And there aren’t any 
Japs in Chicago. They’re all in concen¬ 
tration camps.” 

The Japanese who was searching Mer¬ 
cer’s belongings took the scrap of rice 
paper from Mercer’s wallet and handed 
it to the man who called himself Mr. 
Satan. Meangis resumed custody of the 
shot gun. 

“Go ahead. Make a break,” he taunted 
Mercer. "I would love to shoot your head 
right off your shoulders.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” Mercer admitted. 
“Where is Sarangani ? In the river ?” 

Meangis asked Mr. Satan, “That is 
it?” 

“I can’t tell,” the Eurasian said. He 
took the tom scrap of rice paper, for 
which Sarangani and Meangis had slug¬ 
ged Irv, from his own wallet and laid it 
beside the other. In the dim light of the 
room, Mercer could barely decipher the 
brush strokes. They read: 

One comes at noon to the true sport 
where Legaspi breathed his last and all 
is mother of pearl and golden silence. 

To the best of Mercer’s recollection, 
Legaspi had been the Spaniard who had 
conquered the Philippines and founded 
Manila in 1571. The affair made less 
sense than ever. 

Satan tried to fit the pieces of paper 
together. Their torn edges did not match. 
He swore quietly for a moment, then 
told Meangis, “No. We merely have two 
thirds of the map now. The middle half 
is still missing.” He stared, cold-eyed, at 
Mercer. “Start talking, Sergeant. Where 
is it?” 

Mercer told the truth. “I haven’t the 
least idea. I don’t even know what you’re 
talking about. This is all a lot of Japa¬ 
nese to me.” 

Satan swung back to Meangis. “It was 
in that bundle from the personal effects 
bureau. And if it hadn’t been for that 
stupid carrier, and if you and Sarangani 
hadn’t blundered—” 


Mercer interrupted to ask if he had 
heard the if about the dog and Satan 
struck him across the bridge of his nose 
with a black-jack. 

“Always the superior white man,” the 
Eurasian jeered. “Always quipping, even 
in the face of death.” He added crisply 
in Japanese, “Drag him into the other 
room.” 

His mind fogged with pain, half blind 
with blood, Mercer allowed himself to be 
walked into the room where he had seen 
Miss Fariday and Morgan. He doubted 
that he would leave it alive. If the white- 
haired customer in Burke’s had been a 
stooge, no one knew that he had come 
to the Mavis. The gang could cut his 
throat, drop him into the river, and no 
one would be the wiser. 

CHAPTER IV 

ONE EYE, ONE EAR- 

CTRIPPED to the waist, his legs tied 
^ to the rungs of the chair that he 
straddled, Mercer felt sweat streaming 
down his broad chest in blood-stained 
rivulets. It beaded on the mat of hair 
and glistened on the heavy straps that 
held his artificial arm in place. The ques¬ 
tioning, it seemed, had been going on 
for hours. 

“Ready to talk?” Mr. Satan demanded. 

Mercer looked from him to where 
Meangis stood with the muzzle of the 
shot gun pressed close to Steve’s wife’s 
temple. He had been warned that the 
Japanese would shoot at his first out¬ 
cry. 

“No,” he shook his head. “I guess I’ll 
just sit tight.” 

Satan threw the hose on the floor 
in disgust. “What do you hope to gain 
by stalling? Just tell us the combination 
of your safe where Sergeant Pulos’ per¬ 
sonal effects are stored—” 

“And you’ll cut my throat,” Mercer 
finished the sentence for him. 
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Satan lighted a cigarette and studied 
the actress thoughtfully. “We have been 
going about this in the wrong manner,” 
he decided. “The Americans make fools 
of themselves wheje women are con¬ 
cerned. Tear the dress from that girl’s 
back. We will beat her instead.” 

The actress strained at her bonds, her 
eyes grown wide with fear. Morgan 
gargled a protest against the knotted 
towels that gagged him. Mercer’s face 
grew black with anger. He attempted to 
stand up, chair and all, and Satan struck 
him with his fist. 

“Yes,” the Eurasian smiled. “I believe 
that this will work.” 

Mercer sawed at the rope on his wrists 
with the steel fingers of his artificial 
hand. It was now or never. Steve’s uni¬ 
form and diary were in his safe. But he 
doubted that either one contained the 
missing portion of the map for which the 
Eurasian was searching. The uniform 
would have been steam cleaned and de- 
loused. The diary would have been in¬ 
spected by a censor. To give Satan the 
combination of the safe would merely 
prolong the agony. When they failed to 
find the missing portion of the map, they 
would resume their questioning. He 
knew no more than they did. 

He studied his chances for survival. 
Satan was superintending the rebinding 
of the girl. He caught his yellow fingers 
in the neck of her dress. There was a 
sharp, ripping, sound, and the bare back 
of the girl lay exposed. 

Meangis, who had laid his shot gun on 
the bed to help the Eurasian handle the 
girl, made a foul remark. The third Jap¬ 
anese, who had stooped to retie her 
ankles to the chair rungs, laughed toothily. 

This was Steve’s wife. Mercer grip¬ 
ped the back of his chair, raised it as 
high as he could from the floor by rising 
on the balls of his feet, then sat down 


hard, the full weight of his two hundred 
pounds acting as a pile driver. The seat 
and back broke into pieces. The chair- 
legs spread and snapped. His wrists 
were free. His ankles were still tied to 
the chair legs, but the rungs were not 
connected. 

Meangis leaped for the shotgun. Rais¬ 
ing the shattered chair-back, Mercer 
brained him with the heavy wood, tore 
the shotgun from his hands, and rolled 
just as the third Japanese, screaming with 
fear and anger, emptied an automatic at 
the spot where he had been. The slugs 
thudded soddenly into the already dead 
Meangis. 

Still on his back, with no time to bring 
the butt of the shotgun to his shoulder, 
Mercer emptied one barrel of the gun into 
the screaming man’s face and blew off 
half his head. The butt of the unsup¬ 
ported gun kicked back against Mercer's 
right cheek and almost smashed his cheek 
bone. 

Ignoring the pain, he got to his knees 
and searched for Satan. The Eurasian 
was standing in the doorway that con¬ 
nected the two rooms. Indecision clouded 
his face. Mercer knew what he was 
thinking. Dead men couldn’t talk. The 
Eurasian wanted him alive. As Mercer 
brought the shot-gun to his shoulder, 
Satan stepped through the door and slam¬ 
med it shut. 

Cursing, hampered by the chair rungs 
still dangling from his ankles, Mercer 
heaved himself to his feet and followed, 
only to fall sprawling as Morgan, striv¬ 
ing to get free, fell chair and all in his 
path. 

As Mercer fell, the shotgun discharged. 
By the time he fought open the door, the 
Eurasian was gone. The Japanese auto¬ 
matic that had belonged to Steve still 
lay on the bed where Meangis had put it. 
Mercer snatched it up and raced on out 
into the hall. 
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rr«HE BLONDE stood in her doorway, 
screaming shrilly. Satan was twenty 
feet down the hall. Mercer flipped a 
quick shot at him and missed as the 
blonde caught at his arm. 

He tore loose and rounded the bend in 
the hallway in time to see the Eurasian 
outlined against the stairhead. He trig¬ 
gered a second time and the firing pin 
clicked dully. He stuffed the gun in his 
belt and ran on. By the time he had 
reached the stairs, Satan had disappeared 
into the gloomy well. It was useless to 
pursue the man, hobbled as he was. 
More, the Mavis was a rabbit warren of 
stairs and passageways where a man 
could hide out indefinitely. He would 
have to call in Haig. Haig would believe 
him now. 

He returned to room 510 and through 
it to the other room. Morgan still lay 
struggling on the floor, his face purple 
with his efforts to free himself. Miss 
Fariday had fainted. 

Mercer tore the gag from her mouth, 
untied her, then carried her to the bed. 

When Mercer had removed the gag 
from Morgan’s mouth, Morgan’s first 
words were, “Now maybe you’ll believe 
us.” 

Mercer nodded grimly. “Yeah. I be¬ 
lieve you,” he told him. “Me and Inspec¬ 
tor Haig.” He searched Meangis’ pockets 
for shot gun shells, thumbed two into the 
barrels of the shotgun and emptied the 
gun out of the window of 510. 

H AIG studied the dead men with in¬ 
terest. They were undeniably Japa¬ 
nese. “So I was wrong,” he admitted to 
Mercer. “I’m sorry I took your guns.” 

“You damn near killed me,” Mercer 
scowled. 

Haig demanded, "But what is it all 
about?” 

“A plum tree with purple blossoms,” 
Mercer told him sourly. "You’ve sent for 
Colonel Meyers F* 


“I have,” Haig nodded. 

Mercer sat down on a window sill and 
scowled at the working tech squad 
through a blue cloud of cigar smoke. He 
had killed three men. His life had been 
attempted twice. He had been beaten for 
two hours—and he still didn’t know the 
score. 

Lieutenant Carlson came in and re¬ 
ported, “I sent Jones and Murphy to the 
hospital with Miss Fariday. The Doc 
couldn’t find anything wrong, but she 
was hysterical.” 

“She had a right to be,” Mercer said. 
“If you guys had listened to me—” 

“Okay. So I pulled a boner,” Haig 
admitted. “The boys can print it in head¬ 
lines if they want to.” He swung around 
. to Morgan. “You don’t know any more 
than you’ve told me?” 

The agent said that he did not. “All 
that I know,” he repeated, “is that when 
we left Mercer’s office, I was slugged. 
I came to tied to a chair and gagged. 
When they found that we didn’t have 
what they wanted, they started baiting a 
trap for Mercer.” 

Haig asked Carlson, “The boys haven’t 
picked up that white-haired guy, the desk 
clerk, or the blonde?” 

“Not yet,” Carlson reported. “They 
all seem to have scrammed when Satan 
did.” 

Haig snorted, “Satan!” 

Morgan crossed the room to Mercer, 
rubbing his still numb wrists. “Look. My 
only interest in this affair is Miss Fari¬ 
day. And Steve Pulos had no right to en¬ 
danger her life the way he did. Neither 
have you, for that matter. Why don’t 
you give them whatever they want. I 
won’t feel safe concerning Miss Fariday 
until they do.” 

Mercer exploded “I haven’t got what 
they want. And if I did have, I wouldn’t 
give it to a bunch of slimy Japs.” 

Colonel Meyers of G-2 strode briskly 
into the room, nodding to Haig and Mer- 
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cer. “So it was in our line after all, 
Matt.” He studied the dead Japanese 
with interest. “Start at the beginning, 
Matt. Who are these lads, and why?” 

“It began,” Mercer said, “with the 
slugging of Irv.” He detailed what had 
happened as he knew it. 

Meyers asked Morgan, “This letter 
your client, Miss Fariday, or I should 
say, Mrs. Pulos, received. There was 
nothing in it that alluded to her portion 
of the map?” 

Morgan answered, “Nothing, outside 
of asking her to deliver it to Matt Mer¬ 
cer.” He thought a moment, added, “No. 
I’m wrong. As I recall he said that he 
had taken the enclosure from a Colonel 
Osaki, and that it had meant a lot to the 
Colonel.” 

Meyers smiled wryly. “I don’t doubt 
that at all." He turned to Mercer. “I was 
right about Colonel Osaki. He had a 
private looting party through Manila. 
We thought at the time that the money 
and jewels had gone into the Japanese 
exchequer. But this throws a new light 
on the matter.” 

Haig whistled. “You mean he kept the 
loot for himself.” 

“It appears that way,” Meyers said 
“He obviously buried at least a good 
share of it for his own personal use when 
things had quieted down.” He asked Mer¬ 
cer to repeat the two portions of the map 
as he remembered them. 

Mercer wrote them out word for word. 
“I’m no mental giant,” he said when he 
had finished, “but here’s the way this 
thing looks to me. This freak plum tree 
on the bank of the Pasig is the starting 
point. The true spot where Legaspi 
breathed his last, and all is mother-of- 
pearl and silence, is the hiding place of 
the loot. The missing portion of the map 
tells how far it is, and in what direction 
from the plum tree.” 

“That sounds right to me,” the G2 
Colonel admitted. “And that’s just about 


the way a clever Jap would record a hid¬ 
ing place—a word map that wouldn’t 
mean a damn thing to anyone but him¬ 
self.” 

Haig demanded, “Then how did Ser¬ 
geant Steve Pulos get on to it.” 

Mercer shook his head. “God knows. 
But the big Greek was smart enough to 
nail a horse shoe on a house fly. Maybe 
he squeezed it out of a prisoner who 
had been on the looting detail. He went 
into action shortly thereafter. He knew 
the information was too valuable to keep 
on his own person until he could con¬ 
tact G2. That’s why he sent one scrap 
of paper to Irv and one scrap to his 
wife.” 

“But the third half,” Morgan pro¬ 
tested. “What did he do with .that ?” 

“I wish I knew,” Mercer said simply. 

/CONCERNING this Eurasian,” Mey- 
^ ers said. “Describe him?” 

“He’s about five feet ten and a half. 
Thin to the point of emaciation. Fair 
skinned, black haired. Black, piercing, 
eyes and well-modeled black eyebrows 
that slant upward toward his temples.” 
Mercer thought a moment, added. “He’s 
a Jap. But he looks more like a high 
caste Hindu.” 

“That sounds like Nagasaki,” Meyers 
said. “And if it is, this thing is big. He 
was in charge of all of the Nips’ South 
American espionage. The last that we 
heard of- him, however, Chile had in¬ 
terned him.” 

“You can check on that?” 

“As soon as I get back to the office.” 
Colonel Meyers hesitated, added, “But 
now, can you tell me this, Mercer? Steve 
Pulos got the map from Colonel Osaki. 
It is obvious that Osaki is dead. Even 
if he was alive, he wouldn’t dare admit 
that he had crossed up his own govern¬ 
ment. Then how did Japanese Intelli¬ 
gence get in on thisf How did they learn 
that Steve Pulos had the map? How did 
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they learn that he had sent it back to the 

States in three pieces?” 

Mercer’s head had begun to ache. He 
had been a long time without a drink. 
“I don’t know,” he admitted. “I’m not 
that kind of a detective.” 

The phone in 510 rang. Lieutenant 
Carlson answered it. “It’s some dame 
who wants to talk to Mercer,” he told 
Haig. “I put Kelly on the switchboard 
and he says she sounds like she’s cry¬ 
ing.” 

“Take it, Matt,” Haig said. 

“Yeah? Matt Mercer speaking,” Mer¬ 
cer growled into the phone. “Oh. It’s 
you, Sherry.” His back stiffened sud¬ 
denly. “What!” 

In the sudden silence of the room, 
Sherry’s sobbing voice was clearly aud¬ 
ible through the two rooms. “Two men 
in a car,” she sobbed. “Magnolia had 
the boys out in the park. They knocked 
her down and took the twins.” She 
fought hard to control her sobs and fail¬ 
ed. “Then—they told her to tell me to 
call you at the Mavis.” Her last words 
were a sobbed prayer. “Oh, Matt. Do 
something, please. They took my babies.” 

Mercer said, “Don’t, Sherry. Hang on 
to yourself. I’ll be right home.” 

He hung up and turned to face Haig. 
“They’ve got my boys.” 

Haig knew what the four-year-old 
youngsters meant to Mercer. “Nagasaki?” 
he demanded. 

“Yeah.” Mercer fumbled bis hat from 
a table and turned blindly toward the 
door. Before he reached it, the phone 
rang a second time. “Yes. This is Mer¬ 
cer speaking,” he admitted in answer to 
the query. 

The Eurasian’s voice was cold. “Your 
wife has phoned you?” Mercer told him 
that she had. The other man continued. 
“So sorry. It is extremely distasteful to 
me to have to go to such lengths. But you 
must understand by now that this is a 


matter of great importance. It is now 
almost two o’clock. I will give you eight 
hours in which to consider the matter. 
Be in your office at midnight. I will con¬ 
tact you again. At that time you will 
either turn over to me the missing por¬ 
tion of the map or I will return your 
sons to you, one ear, one eye, one nose at 
a time.” 

Mercer protested, “But—” 

“If the police should attempt to inter¬ 
fere before that time, I need not tell you 
what will happen.” 

“But—!” Mercer was talking to an 
empty line. The Eurasian had hung up. 

Haig said, grimly, “We’ll turn out the 
whole Force. I’ll have every prowl and 
squad car in the City—” 

“You’ll do nothing,” Mercer cut him 
short. “They’ll kill my boys if you do. 
To hell with the Force. You wouldn’t 
believe me before. Now I’ll handle this 
my way.” 

Colonel Meyers asked, softly, “But 
what are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know,” Mercer admitted. 

CHAPTER V 
i'll call you at midnight 

N MERCER’S office the only sound 
was the big man’s heavy breathing 
and Sherry’s muted sobs as her frantic 
fingers cut the dead Marine’s dress uni¬ 
form to pieces. 

“It has to be in one of the seams,” she 
sobbed. “It’s the only place we haven’t 
looked.” 

Mercer put down the diary and rubbed 
his swollen eyes. "Yeah,” he agreed, not 
very hopefully. 

Ben Morgan looked at his watch, said 
grimly, “We’ve only another half hour 
before the call comes in.” 

“It has to be in one of the seams. It 
has to,” Sherry sobbed. 

Mercer looked at his wife. He wished 
he could comfort her. But at a time like 
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this, words meant nothing. He picked up 
the sword, twisted and pulled at the hilt. 
It contained no secret hiding place. 

He thought, " Advising other people not 
to deal with kidnappers is one thing. 
When it happens to you, it’s different. 
To hell with anyone else.. I’d give all of 
Manila to get my boys back safe." 

Her eyes swimming with tears, Sherry 
asked. “They won’t mistreat them, will 
they Matt ?” 

“Of course not,” he assured her. His 
throat felt dry and constricted. 

“And we will get them back?” 

Mercer came to a decision. “We’ll get 
them back,” he promised. “You’ll have 
your boys in your arms by twelve-thirty.” 

Morgan said sharply. “You say that 
as though you believe it.” 

“I do,” Mercer said. He rested his 
head in his hands for a moment. “Do 
me a favor, will you? Step down to the 
drug store on the corner and get me 
some five grain quinine capsules.” 

“I’ll be glad to,” the agent said. “I’ll 
do anything I can to help. That’s why 
I’m sticking around.” He turned in the 
doorway, puzzled. “Did you say quinine 
capsules ?” 

“Five grain,” Mercer nodded. He ex¬ 
plained, “I’m still full of fever from the 
years I spent in the tropics. Sometimes 
excitement brings it back.” 

Morgan said, “I see,” and closed the 
door quietly behind him. 

“He’s nice,” Sherry sobbed. “I—I 
don’t know what we’d have done with¬ 
out him.” 

“We’d have gotten along,” Mercer 
said. He reached for the phone and dial¬ 
ed his own house number. Magnolia 
answered. “Get in a cab right away,” 
Mercer told the colored girl, “and come 
on down to the office building. But don’t 
come upstairs, understand ? Wait for me 
in one of the doorways off the lobby. I’ll 
meet you on the walk a few minutes 
after midnight. Is that clear?” 


She protested, "That clear, Mr. Mercer. 
But—” 

“If you want to see the twins again, 
do as I say,” he said curtly and hung 
up. 

Sherry looked at him strangely. 

“No. I’m not crazy,” he told her. “I 
know just what I’m doing.” 

TJE MADE certain that the outer office 
was empty, then returned to his desk 
and took a blank scrap of rice paper from 
his pocket. He had gotten it that after¬ 
noon from a Chinese merchant he knew. 
It was similar in size to the other scraps 
of paper that Steve had inclosed in his 
letters. He tore it unevenly on two sides, 
then'laid it on his blotter and took a 
bottle of ink and a camel’s hair brush 
from his drawer. 

Sherry asked, “What are you going to 
do?” 

“Give Nagasaki what he wants,” he told 
her grimly. 

Holding the paper in his right hand 
he took the brush in his left and began. 
Japanese ideographs began to take form 
on the scrap of paper as the fingers of 
his artificial hand worked smoothly, 
efficiently. "Unfit for combat!” he 
snorted. 

His wife stared at the picture writing, 
fascinated. When he had finished, she 
demanded, “What does it say?” 

He told her, “Twenty paces toward 
the old moat, turn toward the sun.” 

She said, wide-eyed, “You can’t get 
away with it, Matt.” 

“I think that we can,” he said quietly. 
“And if this doesn’t work, I’ve another 
joker up my sleeve.” He felt the pres¬ 
sure of his guns hard against his chest. 
“Also two ,45s.” 

He waved the rice paper carefully to 
dry it and put the brush and ink back 
in the drawer. “You’re going to find 
this in a seam of Steve’s uniform,” he 
told Sherry. 
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She stared at him a moment, nodded. 
“Whatever you say, Matt.” 

Mercer hesitated, said, “We won’t 
even let Morgan in on the fact that I’m 
trying to pull a whizzer. Let’s keep it 
between the two of us. It’ll make the 
act more authentic.” 

He folded the paper carefully and 
handed it to his wife. “The seams of 
the collar would be a good place to find 
it,” he told her. “I’ve hidden things 
there myself.” 

She crumpled the paper in her palm. 
Two minutes passed. She began to cry 
softly again. 

Mercer looked at his watch. It was 
fifteen minutes of twelve. He dialed the 
hospital to which Irv had been taken and 
asked to speak to his night nurse. The 
nurse reported that Irv was conscious 
and resting nicely. “Tell him it’s Matt 
Mercer calling,” Mercer said. “And 
ask him if Steve said anything in a 
previous letter about sending the enclos¬ 
ure that Irv found in his letter this 
morning.” The nurse protested disturb¬ 
ing him. “This could be a matter of 
life or death,” Mercer said coldly. “Do 
as I say and don’t argue.” 

He waited impatiently, listening to the 
night noises that floated up from the 
street below and drumming nervously 
on his desk top with his fingers.” 

The nurse reported, “He says, no.” 

Mercer thanked her and hung up. 

“I don’t understand,” Sherry said. 

“It took me some time to get it,” 
Mercer admitted dryly. “This deduc¬ 
tion business isn’t much in my line. But 
somebody had to tip off Japanese In¬ 
telligence. And I think I know who that 
someone was. That’s why I spent two 
hours down at the Tribune morgue this 
afternoon.” 

Morgan returned with the quinine cap¬ 
sules. There were a half dozen in the 
box. Mercer put one of the gelatinous 
capsules on his tongue and washed it 


down with a shot of rye. “Thanks,” he 
told Morgan. “Look. I don’t want you 
to be insulted. But just what do you 
really know about Miss Fariday, Ben? 
I mean, what do you know about her 
background?” 

“Not much,” Morgan admitted. He 
smiled thinly. “She played the usual 
stock and vaudeville, I believe. She was 
a name when she came to me. I don’t 
handle them until they’re big enough for 
me to charge real fees. Why?” 

“Someone tipped off Japanese Intelli¬ 
gence,” Mercer pointed out. "And that 
kidnapping of you both this morning 
could have been a clever stall to divert 
suspicion from her.” 

Morgan said, thoughtfully, "I never 
thought of it that way. But then why did 
she insist on coming to you with her 
third of the map.” 

Mercer drummed his desk top. “Per¬ 
haps she hoped I would produce the 
missing portion of the map.” 

“I don’t believe it,” the agent said 
stoutly. “I think it’s more likely that 
Pulos got drunk and babbled it over 
some bar.” 

“Steve drank,” Mercer admitted. “But 
bars are scarce in the Gilbert Islands.” 
He pushed the phone toward Morgan. 
“Do just one more thing for me. Call 
Miss Fariday and ask her when she last 
heard from Steve before she got that 
delayed letter this morning.” 

Morgan protested, “But Nagasaki is 
calling at midnight.” 

“We still have ten minutes,” Mercer 
told him, looking at his watch. 

Morgan made the call, reported, “She 
said it was the first letter in four 
months.” 

Mercer sighed. “That would appear to 
wash out my theory.” 

“Unless she is lying,” Morgan sug¬ 
gested. He added, quickly, “Not that I 
think that she is. Bess Fariday means a 
lot to me.” 
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"You were engaged to her, weren’t 
you,” Mercer asked. "I mean, when she 
left on that U.S.O. tour and came back 
married to Steve.” 

“That’s right,” Morgan nodded glum¬ 
ly. “But why bring that up now ?” 

“I just thought of it,” Mercer said 
quietly. 

CHERRY MERCER ripped the last 
^ seam on the collar, gasped, “I think 
I’ve found it. There’s something here in 
the collar.” She opened her palm and 
exposed the scrap of paper. 

Morgan exulted. “It was in Steve’s 
personal effects. Don’t you see, Matt. 
Steve didn’t mail the third piece of the 
map after all. He kept it in the collar of 
his uniform.” 

Mercer picked the rice paper from 
Sherry’s palm and unfolded it carefully. 
“I guess this is it all right.” He read 
aloud, “Twenty paces toward the moat, 
turn toward the sun.” 

The agent mopped his neck and fore¬ 
head with his handkerchief. “That’s it all 
right. The plum tree is the starting point. 
Twenty paces from it—” 

The ring of the phone cut him short. 
Mercer squared his shoulders and ans¬ 
wered. It was Inspector Haig. 

“Just in case you’ve changed your 
mind, Matt,” he said grimly. 

“No,” Mercer said. “I still feel the 
same as when I talked to you last. Now 
get off the wire. I’m expecting a contact 
at midnight.” 

He hung up and laid his watch on the 
desk. It was two minutes of twelve. The 
phone rang again promptly at midnight. 

His face an expressionless mask, Mer¬ 
cer said, “Mercer speaking.” 

The Eurasian’s salutation was a ques¬ 
tion. “You are alone?” 

“No,” Mercer admitted. “I’m not. Ben 
Morgan and my wife are here in the 
office.” 

“And the police?” 


“I just told Haig to get off the line. 
My boys are all right?” 

Nagasaki ignored the question. “You 
have that which I want?” 

“I think so,” Mercer answered. “But 
I asked you a question.” 

The Eurasian chuckled, “I believe I 
can reassure you on that point.” 

A brief pause followed. Then a 
childish treble quavered, “This ish Matt, 
Daddy. I don’t ’ike it here.” The baby 
voice filled with tears. “When are you 
coming to take me home?” 

His battered face working, Mercer 
told him, “In just a few minutes, sonny. 
Stevie is all right?” 

“I fine, Daddy,” a second treble 
answered. 

Sherry Mercer sat staring at the 
phone, tears streaming down her face, 
afraid to trust herself to speak. 

“Satisfied?” Nagasaki asked. 

“Perfectly,” Mercer said. “Where do 
we make the exchange?” 

“We’ll come to that in just a moment. 
Where did you find the third part of the 
map ?” 

“In Steve’s collar,” Mercer lied. 

“And you aren’t trying to pull a fast 
one ?” 

Mercer pointed out, “You have my 
boys ?” 

"And the note is genuine?” 

Mercer handed the phone to Morgan. 
“Tell him what you saw.” 

Morgan said into the phone, “I saw 
Mrs. Mercer find it in the stand-up col¬ 
lar of Steve Pulos’ uniform coat. She 
ripped the uniform to pieces and that 
was the last place that she looked.” 

Mercer took the phone. “Satisfied?” 

“I am,” Nagasaki admitted. “I knew 
that it had to be somewhere in the bundle 
of Pulos’ personal effects. But before I 
give you directions, let me tell you this. 
If you are attempting to trick me, if you 
are followed by the police, you know 
what will happen to your boys.” 
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Mercer said, huskily, “I do.” 

The Eurasian named a street and a 
house number on the Northwest side. 
“Take a Checker Cab,” he ordered. 
“Make certain that you aren’t followed. 
Stop one block from the number. Pay 
off the driver of this cab. Come the rest 
of the way on foot. You will be watched 
from the moment of your arrival. If you 
have what we want, we’ll make the trade. 
Otherwise—” 

He hung up on the implied threat. 

Mercer found that his face was drip¬ 
ping sweat. He took another quinine tab¬ 
let and dropped the box into his pocket. 

“I—I can go with you?” Sherry 
asked. 

He kissed her, hard. “No. I have to 
go alone,” he told her. “You and Mor¬ 
gan wait here.” 

CHAPTER VI 

VOICE FROM A GRAVE 

rpHE quiet, rather shabby, residential 
street lay wrapped in sleep. 

The cab stopped under a light. Mercer 
turned to the colored girl beside him. 
"You don’t have to do this, you know. 
It will be dangerous. You can go on with 
the cab if you want to.” 

She shook her head. “No, sir, Mr. Mer¬ 
cer.” 

“No what?” the big man demanded. 

“I doan’ want to go with the cab” she 
told him. “I want to go with you and get 
the boys.” 

He said, “Good girl,” and got out of 
the cab. 

The driver asked loudly, "You want 
me to wait. Mister?” 

Mercer told him no, handed him a ten 
dollar bill. As he waited for his change, 
he kicked the front tire idly. “You’d bet¬ 
ter stop at the next filling station and 
get some air in that,” he told the driver. 
“It looks low to me.” 

The driver gave him his change and 


got out to look at the tire. “Low. Hell. 
It’s damn near flat,” he cursed. “I’d 
better change that or I’ll be tearing up 
the casing.” 

Mercer said, “Good night,” and walk¬ 
ed on down the street with Magnolia, 
mentally crossing his fingers. 

A faint scuff of feet on the opposite 
walk warned him that Nagasaki had 
been telling the truth when he said that 
he would be watched from the moment 
of his arrival. He stopped and peered at 
a house number. It was 3211. He wanted 
3231. They walked by several vacant lots. 
3231 stood by itself with no house for 
several blocks on either side. The shades 
of the house were drawn but light show¬ 
ed in the corners of the windows. 

He deliberately paused at the walk 
leading to the porch, took the box of 
quinine from his pocket and put a cap¬ 
sule in his mouth. 

“Frightened?” he asked Magnolia. 

“I is scared to death,” she admitted. 

A quick step sounded on the street, 
scuffed across the grass of the parkway 
and the barrel of a gun pressed hard 
against Mercer’s ribs. 

“Nagasaki?” Mercer asked. 

“Nagasaki," the Eurasian answered 
coldly. “You were told to come alone, 
Mercer.” 

Mercer answered without turning his 
head. “Don’t be a fool. I don’t trust you 
any more than you trust me. That’s why 
I brought Magnolia. She takes the twins 
back to Sherry before you get the map.” 

A moment of silence followed. “I 
see,” Nagasaki said coldly. “Well, we’ll 
discuss that in the house.” 

The gun in his back, Mercer, Mag¬ 
nolia beside him, walked up the stairs 
to the porch. The white-haired man he 
had met in Burke’s opened the front 
door. 

“Take his guns, Kane,” Nagasaki or¬ 
dered. 
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Kane smiled as he slipped Mercer’s 
guns from their holsters and dropped 
them into his own pockets. “I believe 
that we’ve met before, sucker.” 

Mercer looked over his shoulder at the 
jaundiced-eyed desk clerk who stood 
scowling at him from a doorway that 
apparently led into a kitchen. “Yeah,” 
he answered Kane. 

Gray-faced with fear, but determined, 
Magnolia asked, "Where are my boys? 
You doan have no right to worry Miss 
Sherry so.” 

“You heard her,” Mercer added. He 
looked around the room. There was noth¬ 
ing unusual about it, no sliding panels 
or trick walls. It was a typical parlor 
of a jerry-built bungalow. 

The Eurasian laughed. “I really gave 
you credit for more sense, Mercer. Did 
you really think that I was going to turn 
your boys over to you and let you walk 
out of here alive to testify against me 
in some post-war crime court?” 

"I still think so,” Mercer said. 

Nagasaki raked the sight of his gun 
across Mercer’s injured cheek just hard 
enough to make it bleed. “So sorry. But 
you are wrong, Sergeant Mercer. All 
Americans are too trusting. You are 
a nation of fools and weaklings.” 

Mercer reminded him dryly, “From 
last reports, we’re doing pretty well in 
the South Pacific. That’s why you are 
so damn anxious to get your hands on 
the loot of Manila. You know you won’t 
be there much longer.” 

The Eurasian started to strike him 
again and changed his mind. “All right. 
Hand over the map.” 

“First, you hand over my boys,” Mer¬ 
cer countered. 

There was no mirth in Nagaski’s 
smile. “Very well. If we must take it 
from you by force, we can.” 

T DOUBT that,” Mercer said crisply. 

He stepped back a step, opened his 


mouth and held out his tongue. There 
was a genatinous capsule on it filled with 
a white substance. Mercer tucked it back 
in his cheek, continued. “That’s the miss¬ 
ing section of your map, Nagasaki. I 
put the capsule in my mouth when I first 
stopped out in front of the house. It will 
take it about five minutes to dissolve. 
One minute has already passed. I’ll swal¬ 
low it at the first attempt to rush me. You 
can kill me and cut me open, sure. But 
by the time you do, my digestive juices 
will have turned the rice paper to so much 
pulp.” 

The Eurasian admitted, grudgingly, 
“So you aren’t such a fool after all.” 

“You’d better hurry,” Mercer remind¬ 
ed him. “Even if I don’t have to swallow 
it, once the capsule has dissolved, my 
saliva will have the same effect as my 
digestive juices.” 

“You win,” Nagasaki admitted. He 
raised his voice and called, “Bring in the 
boys. Miss Mouton.” 

The over-stuffed blonde from the 
Mavis came in from the kitchen holding a 
squirming twin by each hand. They 
squealed, “Daddy!” excidedly when they 
saw Mercer. 

“Don’t come near Daddy,” he told 
them smiling. “Be good boys and run 
straight to Magnolia when the lady lets 
go your hand. Magnolia is going to take 
you to mother.” 

The blonde looked at Nagasaki. “Re¬ 
lease them,” he said sourly. “For the 
moment, Mercer is holding the whip 
hand.” 

The twins ran to the colored girl. She 
picked up one in each arm. “Now what 
do I do. Mister Mercer?” 

"Go back to the corner,” he told her. 
He paused a moment and listened. There 
was the faint clang of a tire iron. “The 
driver of the cab that we came in should 
be about finished changing tires.” 

“You planned that,” Nagasaki accused. 
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“You deliberately kicked a valve stem 
and broke it.” 

Mercer ignored him. “Take the boys to 
Mrs. Mercer. She is waiting at my 

office.” 

The jaundiced-eyed desk clerk spoke 
for the first time. “Nix. I don’t like this 
set-up. How do we know the girl won’t 
flag down the first policeman that she 
sees ?” 

Nagasaki’s eyes were glued on Mer¬ 
cer’s mouth. “He has the whip hand,” 
he repeated. “We will have to take that 
chance.” He opened the door for Mag¬ 
nolia. 

“Tell the driver of the cab to honk his 
horn as he passes,” Mercer called after 
her. 

Nagasaki slammed and locked the door 
behind the colored girl. “Now spit out 
that capsule!” 

Mercer shook his head doggedly. “No. 
Not until I hear that horn.” He held the 
capsule between his teeth so they could 
see it 

Kane started for him, red-faced with 
anger. “Damn you, Mercer. You must 
think that you’re dealing with a bunch 
of punks. I’ll—” 

“No!” Nagasaki stopped him. “Don’t 
touch him and don’t shoot. I know his 
type well enough to know that he will 
do just what he says.” 

They waited ia angry silence, their 
eyes on the dissolving capsule. Then a 
car motor raced in the night. A moment 
later it passed the house. A horn tooted 
and the sound of the cab motor faded 
quickly into the night. 

M ERCER spat the soggy capsule on 
the floor. Nagasaki snatched it up, 
his eyes glittering with excitement. “You 
are going to die hard for this, Mercer,” 
he said. “But I expect that you realize 
that” 


He tore the capsule open and unfolded 
the scrap of rice paper. 

“That is it?” the blonde demanded. 

“I think so,” Nagasaki smiled. He 
read, “ ‘Twenty paces toivard the old 
moat, turn toward the sun —' 'As I recall 
Manila, that should put it somewhere in 
the park district, a very likely spot for 
Osaki to have chosen.” He took the 
other two sections of the map from his 
wallet and laid the section that Mercer 
had written between them. The differ¬ 
ence was instantly obvious. The- ink was 
a deeper black. The chirography was 
not the same. The torn edges did not 
match. 

Kane swore, “Tricked by God! Tricked 
by a flat-footed private shamus.” 

Nagasaki’s lemon tinted face went 
white. “And I called him a trusting 
fool.” He straightened suddenly and 
rammed his gun hard into Mercer’s 
stomach. "You have five seconds to 
live. Where is the missing portion of 
the map!” 

Mercer told the truth, “I don’t know.” 

A police siren wailed in the distance. 
It was joined by a second, then a third. 

The man who had posed as a desk clerk 
swore in German. “Those police cars are 
coming here?” 

Mercer glanced down at the gun in his 
ribs. “I wouldn’t know,” he lied. 

“He is lying,” the blonde screamed 
shrilly. “Instead of trapping him, we’re 
trapped.” She clawed at Nagasaki’s face. 
“We should have known better than to 
have listened to a dirty Jap even if they 
are supposed to be our allies!” 

The Eurasian pushed her away from 
him. His eyes had narrowed to slits. 
Mercer saw his arm muscles contract and 
flung himself to one side just as {lie gun 
exploded in his ribs. The slug burned 
a furrow across his stomach. Mad with 
frustrated rage, Nagasaki triggered 
again. At three feet, he couldn’t miss. 
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He didn’t. The impact of the second 
slug slapped Mercer back into the wall 
as though he had been struck with a 
sledge hammer. A third, a fourth, and 
a fifth shot burned through his artificial 
arm. 'A sixth and seventh were deflected 
by his steel elbow and ricocheted angrily 
around the room. 

Still babbling Oriental curses, Nagasaki 
had to pause to slip a fresh clip into his 
gun. 

The thin faced German with the 
jaundiced-eyes had raced to the back 
door. He returned shouting loudly. 
“They are already here. The back 
porch is filled with men. The house 
must be surrounded!” 

Nagasaki turned briefly at the shout. 
Ignoring his wounded shoulder, Mercer 
catapulted himself from the wall and at¬ 
tempted to wrest the freshly-loaded gun 
from his hand. The Jap turned back, 
screaming, biting, clawing, kicking. He 
caught a foot behind Mercer’s ankle and 
the men fell heavily to the floor just as 
a heavy pounding began on the front 
door. 

Nagasaki was fifty pounds lighter but 
he was fighting with the desperation of 
fear. He rode Mercer across the floor. 
Then Mercer rode him back with Kane 
and the jaundice-eyed German shooting 
at both men and at the door where the 
heavy pounding had changed to the thud 
of axes and the splintering of wood. 

Nagasaki tried for Mercer’s throat 
and missed. Then Mercer’s fist found 
his jaw and the man went suddenly limp. 

A second slug pounded through Mer¬ 
cer’s already wounded shoulder just as 
his finger closed on the gun. He rolled 
over on his back in an agony of pain and 
shot the yellow-eyed man through the 
throat." 

Kane threw up his hands and shouted, 
"Don’t shoot!” 

Things were becoming confused in 
Mercer’s mind. He knew that the blonde 


was still screaming. He knew that he 
couldn’t hold out much longer and the 
moment that he blacked out, Kane would 
snatch up his gun and shoot him. 

He was suddenly very tired. He 
wished that Inspector Haig and Colonel 
Meyers would hurry. He wanted to 
close his eyes and sleep. His eyelids 
drooped and Steve’s bull bellow burned 
across his sub-conscious mind, “Come on. 
Stay with it. Matt. Don’t be a dud!” 

“Dud,” Mercer said aloud. “Hell. Of 
course that’s it. I should have known it 
all along.” 

Then the crashing of axes ceased. A 
sudden silence beat against his ears like 
surf. Haig’s lean gray, worried, face 
swam into his line of vision. The Inspec¬ 
tor’s voice seemed to come from far 
away. "We’ll take over now. Matt. Are 
you all right?” 

“I’m fine,” Mercer answered him. 
“Fine.” He tried to get to his feet—and 
fainted. . . 

HEN he came to, he was lying on his 
back with Sherry and Hogan’s faces 
both hovering over him. The police sur¬ 
geon was packing his wounds with sulfa- 
sprinkled gauze and assuring Sherry, 
“Of course he’ll be all right, Mrs. Mer¬ 
cer. You can’t kill men like Matt by 
shooting them in the shoulder.” 

"You can come close to it,” Mercer 
told him. He sat up, supported by 
Sherry’s arm and scowled at the stretcher 
bearers who were waiting for Hogan to 
finish. “To hell with that, right now. 
Let’s wrap this up and put it in the files.” 
He asked Inspector Haig, “Nagasaki is 
still alive?” 

He saw the Eurasian then, scowling in 
one corner of the room, handcuffed to 
Colonel Meyers. “I’ve got him on ice. 
Matt,” the man from G-2 assured him. 
“And Kane is a German agent we’ve 
been after for some time.” 

"Good,” Mercer said. He asked 
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Sherry, "I kept my promise? The boys 
were back by twelve-thirty?” 

She kissed him. ‘They were. But I 
don’t understand, Matt. You told In¬ 
spector Haig over the phone—" 

Mercer grinned, ‘‘That I felt the same 
as when I had talked to him last. That 
was about five-thirty, just after I left 
the Tribune morgue. We planned this 
whole thing then. Even my cab man 
was a cop. You see, I knew that I could 
not trust Nagasaki, but I didn’t want to 
worry you any more than you already 
were. And I had to figure a way to get 
the twins out of the joint before the 
trouble started.” 

Nagasaki swore at him in Japanese 
and Lieutenant Carlson cuffed him. “I 
don’t know what you’re saying, but keep 
it up. This is the first chance I’ve had 
to slug a monkey.” 

Mercer looked around the room. 
“Morgan is here?” 

"I’m here,” Morgan answered. “But 
you could have told us, Matt. Sherry 
and .1 didn’t know what to think when 
Inspector Haig popped in and bustled 
us into a squad car not two minutes after 
you left.” 

“I’ll bet you didn’t,” Mercer said. He 
looked at Colonel Meyers. “You know 
that question you asked me, about who 
tipped Japanese Intelligence?” 

“Yes—?” 

“Well, I know who it was,” Mercer 
told him. “I know because I knew Steve 
so well. The only time that that big 
skirt-chaser couldn’t keep his mouth shut 
was when he was talking or writing to 
a woman. God knows how he got it past 
the censor, but a saw-buck gets you a 
thousand that he spilled the whole affair 
in a letter to his wife.” 

Morgan gasped, “And you mean that 
your theory was right, that Jennifer 
Fariday contacted Baron Nagasaki 
and—” 


“No,” Mercer cut him short coldly, 
"you did. She never even saw that let¬ 
ter. You had been engaged to marry 
her. You were jealous as hell of Steve. 
And you snaked that letter from her 
mail as soon as it arrived. Then, being 
both greedy and a heel, you saw a chance 
to make a fortune.” 

The agent smiled weakly. "You’re out 
of your head with pain, Matt.” 

“Yeah?” Mercer jeered. “Then how 
did you know that Nagaski was a Baron ? 
It’s the first time that it’s been men¬ 
tioned.” 

“I—I read it,” Morgan explained. 

“The hell you did,” Mercer told him. 
“I’ve been suspicious of you ever since 
you deliberately threw yourself in my 
way when I was chasing Nagasaki at the 
Mavis. You wanted him to get away. 
That’s why I’ve kept you close to me all 
day except the few times that I wanted 
to shake you.” 

White-faced, Morgan told Inspector 
Haig, “He’s mad. He can’t prove a 
thing.” He turned back to find that Mer¬ 
cer had fumbled the Japanese gun that 
had been in Steve’s personal effects 
from his belt and had leveled it on him. 
“No. Don’t shoot!” he screamed. 
“Everything that you say is true. I’ll 
talk.” 

Mercer triggered deliberately. The 
firing pin clicked metalically on the dud 
shell. 

Haig asked, “What’s the big idea?” 

Mercer tossed him the gun, “Dig me 
out that shell, will you, Haig? Hell. 
Knowing Steve I should have known 
where he’d stash something really im¬ 
portant. But being dumb, he had to come 
back and tell me.” 

Haig pried the shell from the gun with 
his pen knife, then twisted the lead from 
the brass and a spill of rice paper fell 
out. “I’ll be damned,” he admitted. He 
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picked it up, unfolded it, and handed it 
to Mercer. 

The big man grinned, “I was close.” 
He read, " ‘Twenty paces to the morning 
sun away with the Bishop’s palace at 
one’s back,’ that’s a famous landmark,” 
he explained to Sherry, “‘even if one 
walks at snail’s pace, one comes at 
noon —’ ” he looked up grinning, 
“etcetera.” 

Colonel Meyers took the paper from 
his hand. “Nice going, Matt. When our 
boys get back to Manila, all that G-2 has 
to do is to find this freak plum tree, fol¬ 
low the map and dig. Colonel Osaki loot¬ 
ed the town of God knows how many 
millions. We can use that money in re¬ 
building Cavite and Corregidor.” 

“Don’t thank me,” Mercer said. 
“Thank Steve.” 

Baron Nagasaki’s black eyes grew re¬ 
signed. “I have but one request,” he told 
Inspector Haig. “I wonder if I might be 
allowed to retire into another room 
and—” 

“Commit hari-kari, or whatever you 
call it ?” Haig interrupted him coldly. 
“Hell, no. The State of Illinois is going 
to do that for you with a chair and some 
electricity.” 

“But I have killed no one,” Nagasaki 
protested. 

“Irv died a few minutes before we got 
here,” Haig told him grimly. “It seems 
that he wasn’t resting nicely after all. He 
was bleeding to death internally from 
that beating that your boys gave him.” 

Lieutenant Carlson hustled Nagasaki 
and Kane from the room. A sergeant fol¬ 
lowed with the weeping blonde. The 
stretcher men lifted Mercer. 

Colonel Meyers paused beside the 
stretcher. “Look, Mercer,” he said sober¬ 
ly. “I know that you’re an ex-Marine. 
But the Army could use a man like you. 
1 wonder if you’d consider a commission 


“In a combat unit?” Mercer broke in 
eagerly. 

Meyers hesitated, “Well, no. Not 
exactly a combat unit. I was thinking of 
G-2. After all, you have only one arm 
and—” 

Mercer started to tell him where he 
could put G-2, where he could put the 
Army for that matter, remembered his 
wife was present and said, instead, “No. 
I don’t guess so. But thanks a lot. After 
all, I am forty-five, a family man with 
two boys and a wife to support. And, as 
you say, I only have one arm.” 

Sherry kissed him full on the lips. 
“One arm is enough for me,” she smiled. 

Mercer slipped his good arm around 
her waist and hugged her as she walked 
beside the stretcher. After all, there were 
compensations in being just a civilian. 
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DEATHWATCH 

Thrilling Crime-Mystery Novelette 

By CYRIL PLUNKETT 


“My wife,” I told the detective, “i» asleep. She’s nervously worn 
out. . . .” But only that thin door stood between him and the dead 
body of the girl I once had loved. . . . The same fragile barrier that 
was keeping me from that last grim walk to the electric chair. . . . 


CHAPTER I 

THE BLOOD RAN RED 

TALKED the matter over with the 
lawyer, Fennister. 

“These threats may be,” Fennister 
admitted, “simply the work of a crank. 
But frankly, Benning, I think the situa¬ 
tion is serious. You see, I know Gloria. 
I’ve handled her legal problems, her con¬ 
tracts and investments for years, but like 
so many people of the theatre she’s ex¬ 
tremely—” he paused, and chose a word 
deliberately—“wilful. So she’s made a 
lot of mistakes and a lot of enemies. 
Someone may, indeed, be intent upon 
taking her life.” 

He walked around the room. His hands 
were thin and fine, the nails faintly pink 
and polished, and he gestured express¬ 
ively. 

“But she won’t leave town,” I said. 
“I’ve urged her, but she’s trying to get 
the lead in a new play, Surprise.” 

“Look here, Benning,” Fennister said. 
He returned to his desk, very thin, very 
tall, gray despite that he was only forty. 
“You’re her fiance, but apparently you 
know little of Gloria Dawn’s personal 
affairs. The truth is, she can’t leave. She 
hasn’t any money.” 

Naturally I looked incredulous. Gloria 
Dawn had appeared in several hit shows. 
She’d starred in radio and several pic¬ 
tures. 

“So my advice,” Fennister continued, 
"is that she move quietly into this place 
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I’ve suggested. It’s adequate, it’s safe. I 
own it and it won’t cost her any money. 
To all intents and purposes she will dis¬ 
appear until the police find the culprit— 
or until that private detective she’s hired 
accomplishes something.” He reached for 
the humidor on his desk, for a fat cigar, 
and added dryly. “Not that he ever 
will.” 

So next I talked to Colton, Gloria’s 
agent. Colton lit a cigaret; he was smooth 
and dark like Valentino—remember? 

“Of course she won’t leave town,” Col¬ 
ton told me cynically. “She doesn’t have 
to, and the reason isn’t only that she’s 
hoping for a part in the play, Surprise. 
As a matter of fact, it’ll be a surprise if 
she ever gets another part, Benning.” 

“Why ?” I said. And to set the record 
straight, I’m twenty-nine and blond, and 
I haven’t been around for several years, 
although once I’d been active in the the¬ 
atre. Phil Benning Productions—remem¬ 
ber? 

There was, however, some flying to 
do, on the China front, and later in the 
South Pacific, and finally in Italy; it was 
only recently that I’d been honorably 
relieved of duty and sent home. 

Colton looked steadily at me now; 
then he said, “Benning, she’s a damned 
good actress. I’ll grant that. But she’s 
through, and I’ll give it to you straight. 
Men, booze and brawls—not a producer 
would touch her. She knows it, and 
she’s scared. She came to me a month 
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ago, shortly before you returned, want¬ 
ing to cook up a fake kidnapping. She 
knew she had to become sympathetic to 
the public—and quick. 

"I refused to have any part of the 
plan,” Colton continued. “Stunt stuff 
won’t ever gild that lily. So what do 
you think, Benning? No one but she 
has ever heard these vague threats she 
says she gets on the phone. For my 
dough it’s a phony. It’s bait, and I’m 
not biting.” 

I thanked Colton and said a cool good 
day to him. 

I found Joe Rice, the dick, in Gloria’s 
hotel, in the lobby. Joe was going hard 
on fifty and looked every inch the watch¬ 
dog, swart and blocky. 

Gloria, he said, was dining in her suite 
now, with her secretary, Jane Lowry. 

Joe said, “Sure, you’re worried, Mr. 
Benning. I don’t blame you. These 
threats she says she gets are on the level ? 
Look, she hired me, didn’t she? And 
as long as I’m on the job I’ll play the 
game out straight.” 

“You like Fennister’s idea then, that 
for the present she take the place he 
offers, that she go into hiding?” I asked. 

“Right, Mr. Benning.” And Joe 
nodded. “I think that’s what she should 
do.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” I said, and went up¬ 
stairs. 

U'UNNY? You think I’m a sap, a 
guy without a mind, a guy asking 
other men to make decisions for him? 
I rapped on Gloria’s door, and the door 
was opened by Jane Lowry. I looked at 
her—the living room was empty and 
Gloria’s bedroom door was closed—and 
then she whispered, “Phil—” and she 
was in my arms. And you can see now 
why I had to be so sure of things. 

Jane Lowry. She had fluffy brown 
hair, her eyes were blue, proud and level. 
Though I’d only known the kid two 


weeks, somehow I knew she’d go through 
hell for you. The trouble was, I’d come 
back to a Gloria who was broke, accord¬ 
ing to Fennister; washed up and schem¬ 
ing according to Colton; and moreover, 
as Joe Rice honestly believed, threaten¬ 
ed with danger. 

Jane whispered now, “I believe she 
suspects us, Phil.” 

I looked at the bedroom door. 

“The way she looks at me,” Jane add¬ 
ed, and shivered. “Darling, we shouia 
tell her.” 

“I shook my head. “Not yet.” 

“Why?” 

I shook my head. “I guess because 
she’s backed up in a comer, and no mat¬ 
ter what she’s done and how she’s lived, 
I can’t kick her when she’s down, hon.” 

We heard a buzzing, the phone. The 
phone was in Gloria’s bedroom. We 
heard Gloria say, faintly, hello— 

“But we’re moving her to Fennister’s 
place,” I said. “It’s third floor and no 
elevator, but it’s pretty good. There’s 
a roof below one window, but it’s twelve 
feet straight up to the window. Anyway, 
the windows lock tight, and there’s a 
chain-lock on the door.” 

“Darling, she won’t go!” Jane said. 

“That’s why I’m here,” I said. “To 
see that she does—and you don’t.” 

Jane just looked at me. 

“Hon,” I said, “if she’s going to be 
bait for a bullet, do you think I want 
you in the way?” 

“Jane!” we heard then. Gloria’s voice, 
from the bedroom. 

Jane went to the door. She left the 
door open, and I saw Gloria, still at the 
phone. She was blonde, very tall, very 
slim, and standing like stone. She had 
a beautiful face and she wore red on her 
beautiful figure, but now her eyes were 
too wide, and her mouth was too slack, 
and her teeth began chattering. “A 
c-call,” she said. She was pointing to 
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the phone, as though puzzled and sur¬ 
prised by it; I had never seen her look 
so frightened. 

A damned good actress? “F» to 
d-die,” she said. And her voice rose 
with hysteria. “Jane, he—he said that!” 
She didn’t seem to see me in the other 
room; suddenly she threw herself on the 
bed and sobbed, “Oh, what has happened ? 
What has happened? Everything has 
gone wrong for me.” 

Slap her in the face ? I thought again. 
Now? Tell her at a time like this that 
I knew the things I’d heard about her 
past were true, and that I was through 
with her too? I walked to the window, 
and looked down upon the city blankly. 

VER mind the trip across town. 
We rode in darkness, in my car, 
and Joe Rice took a taxi. Joe was to 
see that we weren’t followed, and we 
weren’t followed, he said. He was sure 
of it. There was a handy restaurant on 
the comer, opposite Fennister’s building. 
We plodded up two flights of stairs, to 
Apartment Nine—a little hall, third floor 
front; a living room, bedroom, bath, and 
kitchen. 

Gloria looked at the place. She shud¬ 
dered. “It’s like a morgue!” she 
moaned. 

So I turned on a lamp, turned the 
switch on a radio. 

“Shut it off!” she said. “The phone?” 
The phone was on a bedside stand. 
“Phil, I must phone Colton.” 

He must know where she was, in case 
the part broke for her in the play, Sur¬ 
prise. I remembered Colton’s words and 
walked across the room and logan pul? 
ing the draperies. 

Then she called Fennister, to thank 
him, she said, for the use of the apart¬ 
ment—and she needed five hundred dol¬ 
lars Apparently the crock was empty, 
for they argued, ana suddenly slie slam¬ 


med down the phone. “What has hap¬ 
pened to the man?” she said. She put 
one hand to her eyes. Jane was unpack¬ 
ing a bag, and now Gloria shoved her to 
one side, reached inside for a bottle and 
drank. 

“Am I a freak?” she said. 

No, of course not, we soothed. 

“Then what are you staring at?” She 
drank again from the bottle. “Stuck off 
here alone,” she said. She glared at me. 
“So you and this sweet little tramp—” 

“Miss Dawn!” Jane protested. 

Now Gloria was pacing the room. “Oh, 
I know. I’ve seen it these last few days. 
Who hasn’t? You’re like a lot of vul¬ 
tures! You want me out of the way— 
dead! I know you do, all of you!” 

Joe Rice growled, “Look here, Miss 
Dawn—” 

He couldn’t finish. She screamed at 
him, “Oh, get out, you fool! Get out, all 
of you!” 

Temperament? The actress? Perhaps; 
and yet, as I closed the door I heard her 
inside, sobbing. And I paused, turned 
tc go back, but the lock clicked. 

“Hell, she’s safe enough,” Joe Rice 
muttered. We’d started down the stairs. 
“Who besides her friends know where 
she is? Who could get in anyway?” 

He took a pipe from his pocket, lit it, 
gnawed at the stem. “She’s pretty scared 
tonight though.” 

Why tonight? I thought. She’d had 
these same threats before, hadn’t she? 
So of what was she scared—only death ? 
Not of herself and the future ? I dropped 
Joe at his small hotel. Then I drove 
Jane home; I went home, to lie long 
awake, for nothing seemed to jibe. She’d 
argued with Fennister. Didn’t she know 
she couldn’t have five hundred dollars ? 

“Everything has gone wrong for me,” 
she’d said, back in her hotel. Curious, 
those words. Perhaps Colton had been 
right. They sounded as though the threat 
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she’d had tonight was completely un¬ 
expected. 

I was staring at the ceiling when my 
phone rang at 1:35. 

T KNEW who it was before I reached 
1 for the instrument. Gloria. But her 
voice was husky, and she whispered, and 
I felt queer and cold all over suddenly. 

“Phil,” she said, “the Voice found me! 
Hiding didn’t help—the Voice found me. 
It’s going to happen now. Oh my God, 
Phil— now! Tonight!” 

I looked at the phone. “Call Rice or 
the police?” I asked. 

“Not yet, Phil. I—” 

“The hall door locked?” I said, reach¬ 
ing for my clothes. Is it chain-locked?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“Windows closed and locked?” 

“Yes!” 

“Okay. Don’t worry.” I drew in a 
deep breath. “Call Rice. Call the police. 
I’ll be there in ten minutes.” 

Eleven it was though, exactly. Sixty 
small seconds longer than I’d promised 
till I parked the car opposite the restau¬ 
rant and crossed the sidewalk. Okay, 
eleven minutes, not ten—but what could 
happen in a minute? I pressed the but¬ 
ton in the fdyer and the lock clicked open 
promptly. I ran up the dim, still stairs, 
and her door stood ajar. That stopped 
me. The chain-lock too was hanging. 

Her hall was lighted, empty. “Gloria!” 
I called. Only silence answered, and I 
went in, to stare blankly at a chair over¬ 
turned in the living room. A window 
stood open. 

"Gloria!” I cried. 

I found her on the bed, her head tilted 
back awkwardly, the fairness of her neck 
bruised from strong, cruel fingers. But 
it was a pair of golden shears stuck deep 
in her blood-red breast that made her 
still, and stiff—and dead. 


CHAPTER II 
cornered! 

URIOUSLY, I remembered the day 
this very pair of shears had turned up 
missing. “But I left them on my dress¬ 
ing table,” Gloria Dawn had insisted. 
She’d called to Jane, and it was that day 
I’d met Jane; and it was on that day, 
my first back home, that I’d begun to 
wonder about Gloria. 

“But I haven’t seen the shears, Miss 
Dawn,” Jane Lowry said. “Truly I 
haven’t, since—” 

Well, since when? And who could 
have been in Gloria’s hotel suite to take 
them? Fennister? Colton? Joe Rice? 
Jane, of course. And Phil Benning. But 
for that matter, who indeed couldn’t have 
slipped into Gloria’s rooms unnoticed? 

Still I stood by the bed, and then I 
saw something caught in the axis of the 
shears, a piece of fingernail. The growl 
of a siren, below, cut into my thoughts 
abruptly. I listened, and footsteps 
pounded on the sidewalk. Almost im¬ 
mediately, the hall buzzer began nagging 
behind me. 

Now my gaze swung back to the other 
room, to the open window. I knew what 
was outside that window—the roof, 
twelve feet down, and too high to get 
in. But hadn’t the killer been in when 
I’d got here? Hadn’t he released the 
foyer lock for me to enter ? He’d leaped 
from the window—but the same method 
of escape was closed to me. My car 
stood at the curb and the cops had surely 
seen it. 

The buzzer snarled again and I shook 
myself. I left the bedroom then and 
closed its door behind me. Before I 
reached the hall I could hear someone 
plodding up the stairs. 

I saw the head first, the brown slouch 
hat; then a round, florid face. The face 
looked up at me, grinned. “I got a 
break,” the man said. He had a “frog” 
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in his throat. “A tenant was just coming 
in. Apartment nine, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, we’re Johnny-on-the-spot, Mr. 
Dawn!” 

Mr. Dawn? The man thought I was 
Gloria Dawn’s husband? I found my 
hands in my pockets; I removed cigarets 
and took one from the pack. 

“Hannagan is my name, sir—Detective 
Hannagan.” The fleshy Hannagan was 
panting a little, from the two flights of 
stairs. “Well, what seems to be the mat¬ 
ter here, Mr. Dawn? Your wife sounded 
pretty scared when she phoned.” 

So she’d called the police? Well, I’d 
suggested that she should. Where was 
Joe Rice though? By this time he, too, 
should have been here. 

"Something about threats, wasn’t it?” 
Hannagan ventured. 

“Yes,” I said. 

Hannagan turned back to the stairs. 
But Hannagan only called dismissal to 
someone apparently still below, a brother 
officer; and gradually it dawned upon me 
that Hannagan was staying. Hannagan, 
with the grin his passport, was marching 
straight for the door—and inside. 

"Gloria Dawn, the actress ? The star ?” 

“That’s right,” I said faintly. 

The grin on Hannagan’s red face 
widened, and he chuckled. “Funny how 
a thing works out. My wife collects auto¬ 
graphs. She’s got ’em from Gable to 
Garbo, but it seems she never—” 

I interrupted, “My wife is resting.” 
“Oh?” 

“Yes, I—I told her to try and get some 
sleep.” 

“Oh, I see. Well—” Hannagan looked 
around. He saw the open window, 
frowned; the night was far too cool for 
an open living-room window. He chose 
a chair near it, sat down. “Wouldn’t 
want to call her ?” 

"No.” 


Hannagan’s blank stare was irritating. 
“You can give me all the information, 
eh?” 

“Yes, but really—” 

Hannagan was pulling pad and pencil 
from his pocket. Shaking his head now, 
he said, “Mr. Dawn, I can see you don’t 
go much for a police guard. But your 
wife does, or she wouldn’t have called us, 
and she’s a big name, see? My orders 
say I stick around tonight.” 

“Yes, I understand, but—” 

“So,” Hannagan tapped the book and 
continued gently, “we’ll start at the be¬ 
ginning, Mr. Dawn.” 

Before I could answer, however, some¬ 
one rapped on the door. 

rpHE man at the door was pudgy, small. 
-*■ He wore a faded bathrobe; his eyes 
were faded blue, weak and owlish behind 
thick glasses. Lake, he said his name 
was. “I heard the siren,” he began. His 
hands were in his pockets; he took them 
out, seemed embarrassed, put them in his 
pockets again quickly. Then he glanced, 
blinking, from me to Hannagan, who 
stood deeper in the hall. “An ambulance, 
I thought at first.” 

Apparently he was a resident of the 
building. 

“Thank you, but everything is all 
right,” I said. 

“I thought maybe the lady had been 
taken ill,” the pudgy man persisted. 

“Ill?” Hannagan said quickly. 

The pudgy man backed away a step. 
“In fact, I was going to come down right 
away, a few minutes ago, I mean—” He 
swallowed. “When I heard the scream, 
you know.” 

“Scream?” Hannagan said, sharply. 

I stood holding to the door. The bruises 
on her throat, I thought. The killer had 
to choke off her screams, I thought. 
"Yes, she thought she saw someone at 
the window,” I said. 
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Hannagan looked from the pudgy man 
to me. “How long ago was this ?” 

“Just before you got here. I opened 
the window—” 

“Yes, I heard you raise the window,” 
Lake, the pudgy man agreed. “Of course, 
you folks are new. In fact, until I heard 
the scream, I didn’t know new tenants 
had moved in.” He inclined his head up¬ 
ward. “I live above you, you know.” 

Somehow I forced a smile, got control 
of my voice. I thanked the pudgy man 
and got the door closed again. Still I 
held the knob. 

Hannagan, scowling, said, “The be¬ 
ginning, Mr. Dawn. . . . Remember?” 

Give it to him? Everything? Jane’s 
name, who I was, and that I really was 
in love with Jane Lowry? Let him think 
Jane had taken the shears and given them 
to me? After all, Gloria’s blood was still 
bright red—and I hadn’t reported the 
body. Well then, give it to him? My 
life, my future, my freedom—every¬ 
thing? 

I told the truth, but only as far as I 
could without mentioning death or the 
body. I told Hannagan what Fennister 
had said, and what Colton had said, and 
that Joe Rice was already on the case. 

Hannagan wanted addresses; I gave 
them to him. Then I wet my lips and 
said, “Finally the Voice on the Phone 
called again, tonight about one-thirty. 
Going into hiding hadn’t helped. The last 
threat was that Gloria would be mur¬ 
dered before morning.” 

Hannagan snapped his book shut and 
smiled grimly. He walked around the 
room, took a stubby gun from its hol¬ 
ster, placed the gun on the wide arm 
of a chair. Then he sat down in the 
chair, leaned back, put his feet out on 
a hassock. 

"You want to take a nap, Mr. Dawn? 
You want to tell your wife everything 
is okay? Because there’ll be no murder 
m this place tonight. I’m telling you!” 


fT'HE first few seconds, back in the 
bedroom, I avoided looking at the 
bed. I stood with my hands braced 
against the door, fearful that Hannagan 
would follow me in. But he didn’t, and 
then the reaction set in. 

My whole body began to tremble, and 
I leaned against the door and closed 
my eyes. But thd shears, the blood, the 
corpse, drew me like a magnet, and I 
looked around, and yes, she lay there— 
dead. I stumbled to a chair, sat down, 
and put my face in both my hands. 

Suppose I’d said, casually, to Hanna¬ 
gan, “No, I’m not sleepy. How’s about 
it, mind if I run across the street, to the 
restaurant?” Hannagan wouldn’t have 
cared. 

As far as Hannagan was concerned 
I could have walked right out and away. 
But away where? For how long? Han¬ 
nagan wasn’t completely a fool. At that, 
anyone might have made his mistake. 
Certainly, alone, he’d rap and look into 
the bedroom eventually. 

I began to wonder again about Joe 
Rice. Somehow I had the foolish feel¬ 
ing Joe Rice would know what to do, 
that he would and could help me. Why 
didn’t he come? 

Gloria had called me first—I could 
understand that; but having hired Rice 
for protection, wouldn’t she have 
phoned for him next, before contacting 
the police? I looked at the phone, rose, 
crossed the room to it; I dialed, counted 
the rings, one, two, three. . . . The 
fourth ring drilled into my brain, and 
then— 

“Hello,” Jane said. She sounded 
sleepy. 

I wanted to say, Look, hon, this is 
Phil. The guy you kissed tonight. The 
guy who bubbled zvith new ambition and 
new plans. “Phil,” I said only, softly. 
I’d tried—and failed—to control my 
ragged breathing. 

But she didn’t seem to notice. She 
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laughed and said, “Couldn’t wait till 
morning, darling?” 

Why then did she anticipate my next 
question? Why did she add, so quickly, 
“Now I’ve been a good little girl, asleep 
in my bed—” 

She’d wrinkle up her nose a little, 
when puzzled. I’d noticed it the day we’d 
met, when she’d looked at me. She’d 
looked from me to Gloria, and she’d 
said—but I couldn’t remember what it 
was she’d said. I knew only that now 
again she was puzzled and surprised. 

“Phil,” she said suddenly,” what’s 
wrong?” 

I whispered the word, “Gloria.” And 
a moment passed, and something- clicked 
against Jane’s phone like a ring, per¬ 
haps, on a nervous finger. 

“She’s dead,” I said—and still noth¬ 
ing happened. There was no sharp cry. 
“Jane—Jane, listen,” I said. “It’s going 
to be nasty. It may even touch you. So 
don’t come here. She’s been murdered. 
And Jane, darling, don’t try to phone 
me!” 

Her voice came at last, small and 
jerky. "You’ll call-me-back? Soon?” 

"Yes,” I said. “I promise.” 

My hands were wet with sweat. I 
put the phone down, wiped them on my 
trousers. Then I began helplessly to 
jam the fist of one hand against the 
palm of the other. The thought struck 
me, What can you do — here? But I just¬ 
ified myself. Only I—and now Jane— 
knew Gloria was dead. There had to be 
clues to the killer, and they would be 
here, with the body. 

What clues? I thought The piece 
of fingernail? 

I looked at it again. It wasn’t a clip¬ 
ping. It was much too large. It was 
ragged, so it had been torn loose. And 
it probably wasn’t a woman’s—whatever 
the connotation of a shears as a weapon 
—for it showed no sign of polish. 

Why hadn’t Joe Rice arrived? It was 


almost two-thirty. On impulse I turned 
and picked up the phone again. 

A woman’s voice answered, at Joe 
Rice’s hotel: the switchboard operator. 
“You’ll have to speak louder,” she said. 

Louder? Yell? With Hannagan just 
beyond the door? I cursed the connec¬ 
tion. "Rice. Joe R-i-c-e,” I said. 

The operator answered irritably, "Yes, 
I’m sure he’s in. . . .” 

So Gloria hadn’t called him! I won¬ 
dered suddenly what I could say to Joe 
Rice now. Tell him Gloria was dead? 
Of course he’d come running right down 
here. 

Oh yes, Hannagan, we always have 
company at three in the morning. Sort 
of habit we got into, you know. Like 
the English with their tea. So come 
right on in, foe, into our bedroom. Sure, 
Hannagan, it’s all right. Don’t get ex¬ 
cited. My — er, wife is still asleep. Yes, 
she sleeps quite soundly! 

Rice, in deep bass, was saying on the 
phone, “Hello? Hello? Say, who the 
hell—?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” the switchboard 
operator cut in. 

"What did they want?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I’m awf’ly 
sorry.” 

I broke the connection, had no choice. 
Hannagan had come to the door. 

He rapped softly. . . . 

CHAPTER III 
"that's the man* 

WIPED my moist forehead, slowly 
turned until I faced the door. And 
I waited, and then finally fingers tapped 
the door again. 

"Mr. Dawn?” 

The door wasn’t locked. If I didn’t 
answer, Hannagan might turn the knob. 
"Yes,” I said. 

"All okay in there?” 

I tried to still my loud breathing. 
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-Yes,” I said. 

“Your wife awake? I thought I 
heard talking. Say, where do I find 
the phone?” 

Though my lips parted I didn’t speak. 
The pounding was my heart; I knew 
that. I shook my head; I’d wanted above 
all else to prevent the finding of the 
body, and now the rush and roar was 
in my head, and I couldn’t clear it. 

“Phone in the bedroom?” Hannagan 
persisted. “Look, Mr. Dawn, could I see 
you a minute?” 

Well, it had to end sometime. She had 
to be found sometime. But still I didn’t 
answer. I ran to the window, jerked the 
drawn draperies aside. No roof, no 
twelve foot fall here. It was straight 
down here, three stories. And there, be¬ 
low, was my parked car; there, across 
the street, a parked taxi. And the lighted 
store-front. I could read the name on the 
window “Sheridan’s Restaurant.” 

“Hey, Mr. Dawn 1” There was a 
frown in Hannagan’s voice, and he was 
rapping again, sharply. 

He turned the knob. The door began 
to open. Then he was looking inside, and 
he gasped, “She’s dead! I knew it, when 
I got to thinking. Hell, there wasn’t any 
Mr. Dawn. She wasn’t married!” 

His face, red before, became purple, 
and now his hand flashed for his holster. 
The gun wasn’t there. The gun was on 
the chair arm, in the other room. Hanna¬ 
gan’s little blue eyes blinked with sur¬ 
prise. He whirled, but I had moved in¬ 
stantly and very fast. 

I beat him to the gun, and swung a 
chair between us. The guy had guts, he 
came lunging right over the chair. 

I twisted aside, and he was down on 
all fours, but with rubber in his hands 
and knees, it seemed. He bounded up 
again. “Drop that gun! Drop that gun!” 
he cried. 

I pocketed the gun, ran to the hall and 


got the hall door open. Funny. On the 
upper stairs was the man in the bathrobe. 
Lake, the man with the thick glasses and 
the owlish eyes. 

“Stop him!” Hannagan yelled. 

He vaulted the bannister. The stairs 
ran down like a Z, and I was rounding 
the first turn. I stopped. He fell just in 
front of me, but he hit the edge of a 
step and he couldn’t get his balance. He 
teetered, fell, started rolling down. I 
jumped the bannister and was once more 
ahead of him. 

A late-returning tenant was unlocking 
the foyer door. He just stood there, 
mouth qpen, as I ran past him. 

“Stop him — stop him!” Hannagan 
was yelling. 

The car? I’d never get it started in 
time. I ran up the dark street, turned at 
the comer. Hannagan hadn’t tried to fol¬ 
low in the darkness. 

I ran on, right around the block, and 
I’d guessed right. There was a side door, 
on the side street, into Sheridan’s Restau¬ 
rant 

TTHE cops’ sirens ripped the night and 
the street. The cars climbed the curb. 
Their headlights bathed the apartment 
building in a white, merciless glare. 

Here, in the restaurant, patrons left 
their tables; and the cook came out of 
the kitchen. I sat in the last booth, facing 
the street, the window. Now I had my 
breath again; now my mind was clear, but 
the flutter didn’t stop deep down inside 
of me. 

I smoked a cigaret, ordered coffee and 
drank it black. They wouldn’t yet have 
my name, but Hannagan and Lake could 
describe me. Hannagan had Fennister’s 
name, Colton’s and Joe Rice’s, so it 
wouldn’t be long until the dragnet would 
spread out. And Joe Rice, at least, knew 
I loved Jane Lowry. What was the word 
I’d used to paint the picture to Jane on 
the phone ? “Nasty.” 
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The minutes passed, and it was after 
three. I stiffened as a coupe arrived. I 
saw Fennister park and get out and go 
in, and he’d barely gone in when a cab 
squealed to a stop. Rice’s bulky figure, 
this time. The minutes passed, and fin¬ 
ally I saw Colton. 

The night, as you may recall, was cool, 
but not cold. Neither Fennister or Rice, 
a.-, far as I could see, had worn gloves. 
But Colton did, yellow, flashy—the kind 
Colton would, wear. He swung across 
the walk, apparently unmoved and un¬ 
worried. 

Sure, I thought, Homicide would find 
the fingernail and notice those gloves — 

“Live around here?” the counterman 
said as I called him. 

“Yes," I said. 

“Hey—across the street?" 

“No,” I said. “Please, another'pot of 
coffee.” 

My mind grasped at straws. My life 
was being decided right now in that suite 
across the street. So what were they 
doing? What were they saying? 

Blackmail, I thought. She’d lived a 
wild life. Yes, that too would explain 
the strange loss of Gloria Dawn’s money. 
She’d needed more money. To get it 
she’d trumped up a threat on her life, 
the pay-off timed to win for her the 
coveted lead in Surprise. 

Yes, it made sense of a sort, excepting 
that she hadn’t known that she couldn’t 
have five hundred dollars. “Everything 
has gone wrong for me,” she’d said to¬ 
night. And I believed she’d had a real 
threat earlier tonight, and while black¬ 
mailers might indeed threaten, they didn’t 
kill. 

All right, then the motive was revenge, 
I thought. But the trouble was, none of 
them—Colton, Fennister, Joe Rice— 
fitted into that picture, and it had to be 
one of those three. Those three, myself 
—or Jane Lowry. For only we five knew 


where Gloria Dawn had gone into hiding. 
And certainly only we five could have 
gotten in, because now one thing was sure. 
She’d trusted the murderer and had 
opened the chain-lock and the door for 
him. 

The counterman returned with my 
coffee. I paid him, raised the cup to my 
lips. I didn’t drink. A third cab had 
stopped and the figure emerging was 
small, slim. Of course they’d have called 
Jane Lowry. 

I could see her in my mind as she’d 
climb the stairs. Her grave, big eyes, and 
the fear in them. So little time we’d had 
together, dinner once or twice, an after¬ 
noon luncheon. 

My fingers began drumming the table. 
How would she react to Hannagan? She 
could do so much now if . . . but surely 
she wouldn’t—couldn’t—tell about the 
shears! Not that I had been with Gloria 
when she’d missed the shears. . . . 

Suddenly I saw a familiar figure of 
the pudgy Lake coming out of the build¬ 
ing. He crossed the street to the restau¬ 
rant, came in. He chose the first stool 
at the counter. “Golly,” he said. 

The cook marched up the aisle again. 
The counterman—Cris, Lake called him— 
paused in his work; and now it was very 
still in the restaurant, except for the 
pudgy man’s voice.. . . 

“Hey, do I look pale?” he said. He 
looked at himself in the long counter 
mirror. He shook his head and wiped 
his forehead. “Blood all over, a pair of 
shears. And the questions those cops 
ask!” 

Someone asked the obvious question, 
“Who did it?” 

The pudgy man wanted hot coffee. 
Cris slid a cup on the counter. “And 
me upstairs when it happened,” the 
pudgy man whispered. "I even came 
down—I’d heard the scream, you know. 
I even talked with the killer. The gal’s 
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boy friend, I guess. She’d two-timed 
him while he was away at war, they 
figure. Cris, look at me shake! It’s 
seeing the blood and the body—” 

"What do you mean,” Cris wanted to 
know, “you talked with the killer?” 

“Why,” Lake took a deep breath, “I 
knocked at the door! ‘Oh, hello,' he said. 
Talked just like that, quick—you know? 
Jerky. Voice just like that, baritone. 
‘Oh hello,’ he said.” Lake paused and 
grinned. “How’m I doing, Cris?” 

“Bud, you’ve got what it takes,” Cris 
said. 

At that moment I saw Colton come 
out of the building. He still wore his 
yellow gloves. The police were finished 
with him so soon? I thought. But my 
heart was pounding almost in my throat 
as Lake continued: 

“ ‘I heard a scream,’ I said to him, and 
then I noticed the other guy, Hannagan.” 

“Hannagan?” Cris interrupted. 

"Sure. Didn’t I tell you? The cop. 
The cop right there and didn’t know the 
girl was dead yet! ‘Scream?’ this Han¬ 
nagan said. Croaked, talked with a frog 
in his throat. Look— ‘Scream?’ he said.” 

Cris laughed out loud. “Didn’t the 
damn fool get wise?” 

“Naw, he—” Lake stopped, stiffened. 
“Say, I almost forgot. I came over to 
use the phone, *Cris.” 

TTE DIALED fast; he knew the rtum- 

^ ber. The phone booth was up 
front, and I could see his face, his lips 
as they moved, his eyes as he blinked, 
but he didn’t look at me. 

Now everything had changed with 
something he’d said. Even the flutter 
was gone. Yes, now at last I could 
weigh events calmly. I lit my last 
cigaret and presently Lake returned to 
his stool at the counter. 

“Where was I, Cris?” he was saying. 
“Oh, yes, the cop. Well, he began asking 


questions, like when was the scream and 
who had opened the window.” 

“Do it the way you did, with the frog,” 
Cris urged. 

“Hell, it hurts my throat to do it!” 
Lake said. "Did I pay you, Cris; I 
mean for the coffee—” 

I no longer listened. I was watching 
the street, and four or five minutes pass¬ 
ed. Then Joe Rice came out of the 
building opposite. Rice looked up and 
down the street, struck a match, lit his 
pipe. 

He turned, spoke to someone in the 
foyer, and the thin and precise Fennis- 
ter appeared. They stood, they talked, 
as though Fennister might have said, 
“Want a lift home?” But Joe waved 
and moved off in the darkness. Fen¬ 
nister walked to his coupe. 

I heard the motor. I could barely 
see the car as he backed to swing away 
from the curb. So I craned my neck, 
and too late heard Lake choke at the 
counter. 

He jumped from his stool like a jack- 
in-the-box, yelling, “That’s the man!” 

He was pointing at me. He was 
reaching back, for his empty cup and 
throwing it at me. “Cris, get him!” he 
said. 

As I slid from the booth I had a flash 
view of him running, and of Cris vaulting 
the counter. The cook too had heard, 
and was comity out of the kitchen. 

“Stop him!” Cris roared, but the cook 
wasn’t in time. I went out the way I’d 
come in, by the side door, just as Fennis- 
ter’s coupe was turning the comer. 

He couldn’t help but see me as I ran 
into the street. The car slowed, showed 
his surprise. “Benning!” he cried as I 
leaped for the running board. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” Lake was still 
yelling. 

I got the car door open. "Fennister, 
drive like hell!” I gasped. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A MATTER OF MURDER 

E RODE a block in silence. The 
hue and cry had died behind now. 
But the parked squad cars would no 
doubt jerk alive in seconds. I mo¬ 
tioned Fennister to take the next corner; 
he turned obediently into a wide, dark 
thoroughfare. 

Only then he looked at me and said 
calmly, “What’s it going to get you, 
Benning?” 

He cleared his throat with obvious 

' Time,” I said. 

“To find the killer.” 

“For what?” 
em harassment. 

“All right,” I said. “You think I’m 
the killer.” 

He shrugged. His hands lay on the 
wheel, and I noted once again their slim¬ 
ness, and as we passed bright street 
lights, the polish on the nails. Signi¬ 
ficantly he made no effort to hide them. 
“Frankly, Benning, I do think so. We 
all do.” 

“Jane?” 

His voice tightened, "Not Jane Lowry. 
But even so,” he added then, “my per¬ 
sonal opinion of your guilt wouldn’t 
pi event me from taking your case.” 

“Why?” 

“For one thing, because I appreciate 
your motive.” 

"What motive?” I said. 

"Oh, come, Benning!” he said, and 
he turned another comer. 

“Did Hannagan—did Homicide find 
the clue?” 

“The piece of fingernail?” He re¬ 
moved a cigar from his pocket, chewed 
on it, snapped the lighter on the dash and 
lit it. “I’m afraid you’re exaggerating 
the importance of that piece of nail in 
the shears, Benning. Strangely enough, 
Miss Lowry had a torn nail.” 

My heart skipped a beat. I waited. 


“But fortunately for her, she seemed 
also to have an iron-clad explanation for 
it—and an iron-clad alibi. Anyway, the 
murder would indicate a strength pattern, 
use of force on the throat to shut off a 
scream, you know. Even your disillus¬ 
ioned friend, Hannagan, didn’t think 
much of Jane as the actual killer.” 

He’d seemed to stress the word “ac¬ 
tual.” “They’re not going to hold Jane?” 
I said quickly. 

He looked at me again. “Yes, Ben¬ 
ning, they are.” 

“Accessory ?” 

“Before the fact.” He nodded. “The 
shears,” he said gently. “You see the 
nail might have been caught in the shears 
when she gave them to you.” 

Oh, no, Fennister, I thought. It 
wouldn’t stick. There must be scientific 
tests to make. Jane’s nails were painted 
deep red, and surely it could be estab¬ 
lished the piece of nail in the shears had 
never seen polish. 

Fennister broke into my thoughts. 
“Where do you want to go?” 

I didn’t reply. 

“Benning, look here,” he said. “You 
have an excellent war record. That should 
help. 

“The death of Gloria Dawn is scarce¬ 
ly going to inspire much mourning, not 
in view of the rather lurid life she led. 
Your natural interest in Miss Lowry can 
be soft-pedaled—I think she’s clever 
enough tonight not to admit it, and since 
you, haven’t filed intention to wed, you 
can deny it. The crime, we’ll say, was 
committed in a fit of temporary insanity, 
and rising from a righteous rage. It can 
easily be proved that Gloria entertained 
and encouraged a good many men while 
you were overseas.” 

He’d paused. “Go on,” I said. 

“That should clear Miss Lowry.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, don’t think for a minute I shall 
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let myself wide open by assisting in your 
escape. As your attorney I have the 
legal right to arrange for your delivery. 
I’ve a place, too, not far off, where you 
may remain safely until I can make the 
deal with authorities.” 

“And if I don’t wish an attorney?” 

He slowed the car. 

“I get out?” I said. 

“That's it, Benning.” 

I took a deep breath. “You don’t want 
to hear my story?” 

“Benning,” he said flatly, "you're so 
damned girilty of murder you could read 
a quotation from the Bible tonight and I 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

“What do you get out of defending 
mo ?” 

“He laughed. “A very fat fee.” 

“What else?” 

For a moment he hesitated. The car 
was almost to the edge of town now, 
going very fast now. He said finally, 
simply, “I hated her, Benning, and all 
she stood for. She deserved to die!” 

“All right,” I said. "You’re, my at¬ 
torney, Fennister.” 

T¥TE RAN blocks out of our way to 
” play it safe, he said. There was a 
long lane then, a woods, a hill; and now 
we were showing only parking lights, 
and we climbed the hill, and there be¬ 
low us, was water, the river. Finally we 
came to a cottage. Fennister stopped and 
opened the car door. 

“Stay close inside the place, Benning. 
if I’m late in the morning,” he said. 
“There’s bottled gas—you won’t need to 
risk the smoke of a wood fire.” 

“Food ?” 

“Plenty,” he said. He led the way up 
a path. “I should have all arrangements 
concluded by noon at the latest. There’s 
a phone, incidentally.” He was jingling 
keys at the door, and it opened and we 
went in. 

“The shades should be drawn,” he 


said. He closed the door. The. light 
snapped on. 

I saw Lake, the pudgy man—he stood 
behind the door. He was grinning and 
he held a revolver. 

“Hello, Benning,” he whispered. 

I looked at Fennister. He stood off to 
one side, his teeth clamped on Inis cigar, 
and his eyes were shimmering. 

“Twice in one night,” he said. “You’re 
a sucker for punishment, Benning.” 

I wet my lips. No wonder “she” hadn’t 
phoned Rice. I looked at the door, at 
the windows. “So Gloria didn’t call me. 
or the cops?” 

“No. Lake did after he’d killed her.” 

“And she unlocked the door because 
she thought she was letting you in?” 

He grinned. “Yes. I plan well, Ben- 
ning. She wanted money. I told her 
when she phoned me that I’d try to come 
over. Naturally, I didn’t come over. 
I’ve always been very particular about a 
thing like an alibi. But I plan well, and 
choose my aides the same way. You 
thought she was phoning you tonight— 
there were records of her voice for Lake 
to work from. She thought the voice 
from the foyer was mine. Why wouldn't 
she let me in? She’d never seen Lake, 
and even if she had she couldn’t have 
known he was a mimic.” 

“So now?” 

He removed and glanced casually at 
his cigar. “Another small matter of 
murder, Benning. Yours, this time. You 
see, we’re off the track somewhat. The 
schedule called for Lake to release the 
foyer lock and scoot up to his suite while 
you were climbing the stairs. The police 
were to arrive and find you with the 
body—which they did. So even though 
you forestalled the inevitable climax a 
while, we had you—but the best laid 
plans go awry occasionally. 

“Lake pulled a fingernail on the shears 
as he jerked them from his pocket, and 
Lake, unfortunately, is a bit myopic. He 
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thought the nail had dropped to the floor, 
and he couldn’t find it, and—” Fennister 
shrugged— “our plan was timed to the 
second, so he hadn’t much time to 
search.” 

“Never mind the rest,” I said. “I 
understand, Fennister. That little piece 
of fingernail might have cleared me if 
they should examine Lake’s fingers. But 
they haven’t—not yet—and now if I’m 
found, promptly dead, and with a dam¬ 
aged fingernail—” 

Fennister interrupted, chuckling, “Ex¬ 
actly 1" 

Yes, Lake had killed, had opened the 
window to point away from a resident, 
to show me how the killer had “es¬ 
caped.” He’d killed and came back, to 
re-examine his work when the police 
arrived and I wasn’t promptly arrested. 

They’d had opportunity later, he and 
Fennister, to switch and rearrange the 
plans to find, capture, mutilate my 
finger, and kill me. Plans they’d put into 
motion the minute Lake found me in the 
restaurant. 

You can think of a lot in a moment. 
Lake’s sneering lips were parting now as 
I looked at him. “Don’t get excited, kid,” 
he jeered. “We know what we’re doing. 
The cops know you hi-jacked Fennister 
outside the restaurant. I made sure they 
did! So all he has to do is get himself 
roughed up a bit. You had a gun, he’ll 
say—this one—and he got it from you in 
the scuffle and shot you.” 

I looked at my hands, clenched and 
unclenched them. They trembled. Then 
dumbly I began patting my vest, mum¬ 
bling about cigarets. 

Fennister laughed at me and said, 
“Sorry I haven’t any, Benning. I smoke 
cigars, and you won’t have time for a 
long smoke.” 

My hands moved on nervously down, 
to my coat, to my pockets. And I shot 
from the pocket with Hannagan’s stubby 
revolver. 


For small seconds Lake didn’t move. 
But his eyes blinked and got very large. 
His face turned very white. He began to 
sway, and only then he triggered his gun. 

His bullet plowed into the floor, for 
his pudgy body was already falling. I 
let him lay, and swung on Fennister. 

Fennister just stood staring at me. At 
last he showed a sickly grin. “The best 
laid plans,” he said. 

CO I phoned for the police, and they 
^ came; they examined and photo¬ 
graphed Lake’s broken nail. It didn’t 
help Fennister’s peace of mind any either 
to hear that I’d known the killer from 
the minute I’d heard Lake’s mimicry, the 
way he’d imitated my voice and Hanna¬ 
gan’s fey Cris in the restaurant. 

Why had I gone to the restaurant? 
Because when Lake first came to the 
door, I’d noticed his fluttering hands, I’d 
seen the broken nail. The trouble was, 1 
couldn’t tie him into the case until—well, 
he’d faced me as he spoke in the phone 
booth. 

“Fennister?” he’d said. I’m not my¬ 
opic; the name was plain on his lips. 

So I’d known where I was going when 
I ran from the restaurant. And I'd 
counted on Hannagan’s revolver, reason¬ 
ably sure Hannagan hadn’t advertised to 
Fenniste%and Lake that the gun had been 
stolen from him. 

Hannagan, very red now and embar¬ 
rassed, growled aside, to me, “Next time, 
Mr. Benning—” 

Next time? I grinned, and his flush 
became still deeper as he realized what 
he’d said. He stammered, “You know 
what I mean—” But I didn’t wait to 
hear the rest of it. I turned around and 
phoned Jane Lowry. Even the darkest 
night must end. 

“What do you say, hon,” I said, "we 
meet now and stay up and wait for the 
sunrise—and breakfast?” 
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Instead of his girl and his best friend meeting Nick at the station, he 
found a hackie who took him for a murder-ride and threw in 
the cab and the corpse free . . . with no questions answered 1 



had sent for me, and I was willing to do 
a lot for Frank, after all he’d done for 
me during those years while we were 
growing up together. Then, the letter 
said Sam Richards needed help. And 
regardless of what had happened later, 
I still owed Sam a far greater personal 
debt than I could ever repay. 

Third, there was that little matter to 
settle with Blackie Cemo. The matter 
of ignoring some pretty corny threats 
Blackie had made the night I left town. 


CHAPTER I 

PLEASANT DREAMS—A MURDER 

E VEN when I woke up in the taxi, 
throat parched, eyes bleary, and 
found Sam Richards’ corpse in the 
seat behind me, I couldn’t believe it was 
real. It was just a dream—vague, halt- 
remembered, even with all the evidence of 
my own guilt staring me in the face. 

But the events that led up to that 
dream I remembered very well. . . . 

The letter from Frank Estes was wait¬ 
ing for me when my ship docked. So 
naturally I caught the first train for 
Storm Gty. But it wasn’t Frank or 
the letter I thought about mostly on the 
trainj it was Elaine—how she looked 
when I saw her last—how she’d look 
when I saw her again, soon now. She 
was the real reason for this trip, I knew. 
Of course, I had other reasons. Frank 
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But above all, this trip meant a chance 
to see Elaine—to talk to her, maybe hold 
her in my arms again for the first time 
in two years. 

TT WAS dark when the train reached 
A Storm City. I stood on the platform 
a minute, drinking in the smoke-tinged 
air, grinning - idiotically at the remem¬ 
bered sights and sounds and smells. Then 
a redfaced little man in a cab driver’s 
cap was standing at my shoulder, talking 
low in my ear. 


A great weight of despair and hope¬ 
lessness and fear drained out oi me as 
I stared at his curiously twisted corpse. 
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"Sheppard?" 

I looked down, tried to place him, 
couldn’t. I nodded. 

‘‘Frank sent me. He’ll join us later. 
He didn’t think it’d be smart for you 
guys to meet in the open like this." 

I felt my forehead turn into a wash¬ 
board. I shook my head. “Nuts,” I 
said cheerfully. 

The little man laid his head on one 
side and lifted his shoulders. “Okay, 
boss. All I know is what Frank told 
me. But I got a little grapevine on you, 
bud. You’re the guy Blackie Verno 
promised to send out in a box, if you 
ever set foot in Storm City again.” 

If that was supposed to scare me, it 
didn’t. I knew Cerno had come a long 
way since the night I fought with Sam 
about him. Then he’d just been one of 
the petty, chiseling racketeers I thought 
Sam tolerated too much. His threats 
hadn’t had anything to do with my join¬ 
ing the Merchant Marine the next day. 

But the war and its black markets had 
made Cerno big. If Frank didn’t want 
him to know we were still pals, he’d have 
his reasons. I shrugged. 

"Okay, boss,” I mimicked. "Let’s 
go-” 

I checked my duffle in a locker at 
the station and followed the little man 
to his waiting cab. 

We parked in the lot of a fly-specked 
tavern on lowar First and moved through 
a foggy bar to a private room at the 
back. The driver motioned to a table 
and chairs. 

"Frank may be a little late. How about 
a drink ?” A bottle and three glasses stood 
on the table. 

I nodded absently. My eyes had fasten¬ 
ed on the phone against one wall. "Sure,” 
I said. “In a minute . . .” 

My legs felt rubbery, crossing to the 
phone. My heart pounded so hard I 
had trouble breathing. I had to grin 
at myself. It was just like the first 


time I’d ever called up a girl for a 
date. But a guy gets kind of out of 
practice with such things after two years. 

Elaine herself answered the phone. My 
heart started pounding all over again 
when her drawled "Hello" came over. I 
tried to picture her there at the other 
end—brown hair swept above her ears 
the way she liked it, brown eyes, calm 
and level as her voice. 

She’d never win any beauty contests 
—none except my own personal one. 
Her nose was a little too short, .her chin 
a little too tilted for that. And there 
was always a dust of freckles around 
her cheekbones that makeup couldn’t 
quite hide. 

But she’d been my girl since we were 
kids. And as far as I was concerned 
she always would be, no matter what 
happened between me and her old man. 
I tried to think of something to say, 
settled for: “Lainey? . . . Nick!” 

“Nick ? ... Nick Sheppard! Oh Nick/” 

That made me feel better. There was 
no mistaking the emotion in those last 
two words. My own words tumbled out 
inanely, like a phonograph record, before 
I could stop them. 

“I’m in town. Just got in.* I couldn’t 
wait to call you—it’s been so long. Why 
didn’t you write, Lainey? Why’d you 
send my letters back unopened?” 

Silence. I could almost feel the ten¬ 
sion straining back over the wires. That’s 
a hell of o way to break the ice l I 
thought sickly. That’s a hell of a thing to 
say to a girl, the first time you talk to 
her in two years!^ 

Her voice was low, sort of dazed, 
when she answered. "Letters? But I 
didn’t get any letters, Nick!” 

Silence again. Mine, this time. Silence 
for the muscles to tighten along my 
jaw, and my stomach to knot upland 
red flecks to bother my eyes. 

"Sam,” I said thickly. "Sam saw to 
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that. Sam saw to it my letters came 
back unopened.” 

“Daddy? Yes—I suppose so. But he’s 
not bitter any more, Nick. I—I think 
be d like to see you. . . 

l hardly heard her. I was too mad. 
“Well, we’ll skip the letters,” I said 
tightly. “That’s over. What counts now 
is that I’m back—that nobody can keep 
us apart any longer. I’ll be out, as soon 
as I talk to Frank.” 

The silence was longer this time. And 
the words, when they came, were low, 
heavy, drained of inflection. 

“No. I don’t think you’d better. Things 
have changed since you went away. I 
thought you’d forgotten me, Nick. I tried 
to forget you, too.” 

My heart stopped beating. “Oh,” I 
said slowly. “Any luck?” * 

“No, Nick. Well, yes. Oh Nick, I’m 
trying to tell you—I was married two 
weeks ago. . . .” 

I guess my head jerked a little at 
that. I know my fingers got white and 
rigid on the receiver. I didn’t think to 
ask her who it was she’d forgotten me 
with. That didn’t matter. 

I just stood there a minute, while the 
phone dropped hollowly into its cradle, 
and my world fell apart and then ar¬ 
ranged itself again. A strange world 
now—alien. A world without Elane. . . . 

The little red faced taxi driver looked 
up quizzically. “I guess Frank’s been 
held up,” he said. “We might as well 
have a drink. You look like maybe you 
could use one, buddy.” 

I nodded frozenly. “Sure,” I said. 
“Let’s have a drink. Let’s have a lot of 
drinks. Let’s drink to Sam Richards.” 

And some time later, right there in 
that little back room waiting for Frank, 
the dream began. 

TJ77HEN I woke the next morning, 

’' cold and sick, and found myself 
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slumped over the wheel of the taxi, all 
I could remember at first was darkness 
—long stretches of darkness, broken by 
intermittent shadows, half light — by 
vague, distorted images like those you 
see under water at night. 

Then sounds—sounds that came and 
went. Far-off murmurings at times. 
Then raucous staccato words. Voices 
jumbled together, meaningless. 

And lacing the sounds and the dark¬ 
ness—movement. Slow and unreal, like 
figures in a dream. Quick, convulsive— 
fists hammering, fingers clutching, claw¬ 
ing, twisting. 

Last of all, a face. A familiar square- 
jawed face. Gray hair above the temples. 
Gray eyes staring in sullen, unblinking 
horror. A face twisted grotesquely from 
the stocky body beneath it, with its 
square jaw pushed curiously to one side, 
as though it didn’t fit the rest of the 
face at all. 

That’s all I could remember—even 
when I turned around and saw the corpse 
in the seat behind me, the corpse which 
wore the face of the dream. I knew 
whose it was—too well. 

That’s Sam Richards—Boss Richards. 
That’s the man who took me out of the 
slums when I was a kid, and brought me 
home and raised me as his own son — 
then turned around and cut me off for¬ 
ever from the only girl I’ll ever love. . . . 
But hell, I didn’t kill him! I—I couldn’t 
have. . . . 

I tried to swallow. My throat had the 
grating roughness of two files rubbed 
together. I pulled my eyes too fast to 
the open cab window beside me, and for 
a moment the landscape ran together like 
rain spattering an unfinished watercolor. 

Then I saw the gray pre-dawn light 
fingering the upper windows of the big 
house a quarter of a mile away through 
the trees, and I knew where I was. Just 
off the highway, in the private drive 
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leading up to Sam’s country place. 

Somewhere in that big house, Elaine 
lay sleeping, never dreaming that her 
father ... I snapped the thought off 
savagely, pushed open the cab door and 
staggered out, rubbing absently at a 
brown smear on my coat front. 

It wasn’t blood—just grease from the 
steering wheel where I’d slumped across 
it. There wasn’t any blood. Sam had 
been knocked out by a blow that broke 
his jaw. Then his head had been twisted 
till the spinal column snapped. 

It was just the kind of murder you’d 
expect from a strong, drink-crazed man 
carrying a grudge. I turned away sickly. 

Half a mile to the west, at a cross¬ 
roads intersection, the lights of an all- 
night filling station and lunch shack 
glimmered weakly in the waning dark¬ 
ness. I remembered that it used to be 
called the “Truck Inn.” 

CHAPTER II 

WHEN A KILLER NEEDS A FRIEND 

TT WAS still called the “Truck Inn.” 
^ And at 5:30 a.m. it was littered with 
the tag-ends of yesterday’s sandwiches 
and cigarettes, stale as yesterday’s beer. I 
nodded to a dirty-aproned fry cook doz¬ 
ing on a stool beside the grill, ordered a 
bromo and black coffee, pointed to a 
rear booth, and slid into a telephone booth 
beyond it 

The phone rang twice before a sleep- 
clotted voice said, “What is it?” 

It was the kind of voice you’d expect 
from a square, chunky guy with tan hair 
and eyes and a lopsided grin—and as 
good a head for business as you’ll find at 
any board of directors meeting in the 
country; firm, cheerful, reassuring, even 
when it was irritated. 

Only Frank Estes wasn’t a member of 
any board of directors. Not officially. 
He’d grown up to be Sam Richards’ sec¬ 
retary. 


“Frank?" I said thickly. “This is 
Nick. What—what happened last night? 
Have you seen that cabby?” 

"Cabby? Where the hell are you, 
Nick? I thought you’d missed the train 
when I couldn’t find you at the station—” 

"Then you didn’t send that hacker?” 
My voice was harsh. Even through the 
dazed fog I’d been moving in, those 
words socked home. “Hacker? . . . 
What the devil is this, Nick? Where are 
you!” 

“In trouble,” I told him grimly. “The 
worst kind, Frank—murder trouble. Lis¬ 
ten, I’m going to give it to you straight. 1 ' 

I did. When I stopped talking, the 
line was silent for a moment. Then 
quietly, gravely: “Did you do it, Nick?” 

I groaned. “That’s what I’ve got to 
find out. Lord knows I was mad enough 
—half crazy—after what Elaine told me. 
I guess I was drunk enough, too, from 
the way I feel now. I might have ditched 
that cabby, stolen the cab, made an ap¬ 
pointment with Sam somewhere, then 
broken his neck. 

“If I did, then I’m willing to turn 
myself in and take the consequences. 
Lord knows I’d deserve ’em. Only— 
well—I’d like to find out a little more, 
first. I’d like to talk to that cabby. He 
ought to have a few of the answers, 
even if I have to jar ’em out of him.” 

The line was quiet again for a minute. 
I could tell how Frank felt, how any¬ 
body would feel under the circumstances. 
Trying to decide—trying to believe in 
me, yet not quite being able to, maybe. 

Yet the words, when they came, were 
firm, positive: “You didn’t do it, Nick. 
You were framed — probably drugged. 
I think maybe I know why. If I’m right 
—if we can prove it—this’ll be the best 
thing that ever happened to this town, 
much as I loved Sam Richards. Foi 
the third time, where are you?” 

“Truck-Inn. Highway 72. Just west 
of Sam’s place.” 
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“All right Hold tight, Nick. I’ll be 
right out.” 

JTVHE bromo chased some of the spots 
away from my eyes, and as I sipped 
the steaming coffee I let my mind run 
back, remembering Frank. 

I was sorry our reunion would be. 
under these conditions. But as long as 
the conditions existed, I realized I’d 
rather have him see them through with 
me than any man I knew. We’d been 
raised together for one thing, and we 
made a pretty good team—he with his 
blunt good nature and shrewd common 
sense; me with my rangy lankness, blue 
wool-gathering eyes and tendency to go 
off half-cocked. 

Frank’s folks had died in the same 
explosion that killed my own mother and 
dad. Our families shared second-story 
apartments in the same North End tene¬ 
ment, and when a bomb blew up the 
speakeasy below, the floors had caved 
in, spilling them all to their deaths— 

All except Frank and me. We’d been 
playing in the street outside, and hadn’t 
been hurt. 

Sam Richards was just getting well 
seated in the saddle of Storm City poli¬ 
tics at the time. He read in the papers 
about the two orphaned kids, came down 
and adopted us both. 

That was Sam all over. He hadn’t done 
anything about the mob who blew up the 
speak. They kicked through too much 
for protection. But he did his best, per¬ 
sonally, to take care of the innocent 
victims—those who weren’t dead. 

Everybody in the North End knew 
Sam as a personal friend. That’s how 
the machine’d stayed in power all these 
years. Hadn’t he bailed their kids out of 
jail, got them jobs when they needed it 
most, sent out more Christmas baskets 
than the Salvation Army ? Why shouldn’t 
they vote for anybody Sam endorsed? I 


made a wry face and ordered more 

coffee. 

Then the front door opened and Frank 
was coming toward me, sandy hair half- 
combed, round face flat and drawn, stub¬ 
by paw outstretched. 

He wasted no time in preliminaries. 
That wasn’t Frank’s way. He just let 
me see by the glow in his light brown 
eyes that he was glad to see me, but his 
voice was urgent, almost abrupt when 
he spoke. 

"To understand this, Nick,” he said, 
"you’ll have to let me give you a fill-in. 
And you’re going to say, ‘I told you so’, 
when you hear it. But to make a long 
story short, Sam finally woke up to the 
danger in Blackie Cerno and his kind. 
He was going to swing the machine be¬ 
hind the Good Government League this 
time, as you tried to make him do two 
years ago. 

“My guess is, Blackie found out about 
it. I’ve suspected he had some kind of 
line into Sam’s office, for a long time. 
Some of my personal mail’s been open¬ 
ed, in fact. That’s probably how he 
found out what train you were coming 
in on, so he could send that cab—” 

My eyes began to burn. Sure, that 
made sense! If Blackie’d reached the 
point where he wanted to throw the town 
wide open, and Sam stood in his way, 
he’d want to get rid of the old man all 
right. Only— 

I shook my head. "Blackie wouldn’t 
kill Sam now,” I said. “Not the week 
before election. Sam’s murder would be 
a political bombshell, blowing the ma¬ 
chine in a dozen pieces. Nobody’d have 
a chance of getting anywhere then.” 

Frank’s eyes turned bleak. “You don’t 
know how Blackie’s filled out his britches 
since you left,” he said bitterly. “He 
figures he can step in and take Sam’s 
place himself, keep the machine in line. 
He’s just cocky enough to think that by 
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sewing up an airtight case against you— 
one the public as well as the cops will 
believe—he can get away with Sam’s 
murder and still swing the election—” 

r T'HAT was when I stopped listening. 

I was too busy staring at the counter 
up front. Four men had pushed through 
the door. And the first was a small, 
redfaced man with a taxi driver’s cap 
and grease on his coat front. 

I watched long enough to see that the 
man who followed him was heavyset, 
sour-lipped, in a sagging, pinstripe suit; 
that the other two wore prowl-car uni¬ 
forms. Then I pushed to the booth’s far 
-corner, as much out of sight as pos¬ 
sible, and held a finger to my lips. 

“What’s this all about?” The little 
man’s voice held just the right note of 
amiable curiosity. 

The heavy man grunted, ordered cof¬ 
fee and doughnuts for four. 

“Nothing,” he said. “We got a tip 
that hack you reported stolen last night 
was out here some place. So we brought 
you along.” 

“Yeah? Who tipped you?” 

“Nobody. Some screwball. Wouldn’t 
leave no name. Said a cab with the num¬ 
ber you gave was parked in the entrance 
to Sam Richards’ place—with a body 
in the back seat.” 

The taxi driver tried to whistle with 
his mouth full. “Whooee!” he said. 

“Yeah,” the plainclothesman chuckled, 
dunking a doughnut. “Anything for a 
gag. Someday I’m gonna catch one of 
them funny boys and knock his teeth 
in. How’d you happen to lose this hack, 
anyhow ?’’ 

The taxi driver gulped coffee. “Jeez 
that’s hot,” he said. “Some sailor I pick¬ 
ed up down at the station. Wanted to 
go to a bar. Seemed like a nice guy— 
just lonely. He asked me in for a drink, 
so I figured what the hell. Business was 
bad, anyway. What’d I have to lose?” 


The dick laughed. “I know,” he said. 
“Your hack.” 

“Yeah. Well, we went in and had a 
few drinks. He made a phone call. I 
noticed him actin’ kinda funny after 
that, but I let it go. Pretty soon he want¬ 
ed to leave. Then, when we reached the 
cab he went crazy. Grabbed the keys out 
of my hand, give me a shove, jumped in 
and beat it. That’s the last I seen of 
him.” 



ELAINE 


The detective wiped his lips. “There’s 
our dead body,” he said. “He picked 
Sam’s driveway to sleep it off in, woke 
up before we got here and drove off 
again. Sailor, you say?” 

“Yeah. Some kind of officer, I 
think.” 

The detective called for the bill. “Don’t 
worry,” he said. “Your hack’ll turn 
up, all right, out of gas somewhere. They 
always do.” 

“I hope so,” the driver said. “I sure 
hope so. Just had her overhauled. 
Grease job and everything. She run like 
a dream. I sure hope you find her.” 

“We will,” the plainclothesman said 
as the door slammed behind them. “We 
will.” 

I stared at Frank, my mind whirling 
like a pinwheel. The round oval of his 
face was as pale as I’d ever seen it. 

“As soon as the cops turn him loose, 
I’m gonna look me up a taxi driver,” I 
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breathed. “I wonder how the devil they 
missed seeing that cab. . . . ” 

Then it hit me—like a delayed action 
bomb. They hadn’t found that cab there 
in the drive entrance, in plain sigfyt of 
the highway, because it wasn’t there any 
more! Some one had driven it away! 

My mouth dropped open and I looked 
strickenly at Frank. But the tan eyes 
didn’t answer. They were vague, pre¬ 
occupied. 

“This is the screwiest of all the screwy 
things that’ve happened since I hit town 
last night,” I murmured. “Who’d steal 
a cab with a corpse in it?” 

His eyes probed mine. “Whoever did 
it gave us a little more time, anyway,” he 
said oddly. 

The morning sun was hot and bright 
when we left the “Truck Inn” and started 
for Frank’s roadster, parked in the lot. 
Black spots danced before my eyes again 
as I swung into the sudden light. 

Then Frank pulled open the car door 
and waited for me to climb in, and I 
saw that at least one of the spots was 
permanent. A dull brown smudge above 
the second button of his light sport coat. 
Somewhere this morning I'd seen a spot 
like that before—two, in fact. 

Suddenly I knew what had become of 
the taxi! 

I put a hand on his shoulder. “I wish 
you hadn’t done that, Chum,” I said, my 
eyes fogging a little. "It took plenty of 
guts and plenty, of faith in me. Don’t 
think I don’t appreciate that. But I 
doubt if I’m worth it. You know, don’t 
you, that you’ve left yourself wide open 
now, too. Accessory after the fact, if 
they ever find out. ...” 

The tan eyes narrowed. "What the 
hell are you babbling about, Nick?” he 
asked harshly. 

I nodded. “Okay. We won’t talk 
about it. But I know about that fork in 
Sam’s drive, a few hundred feet from the 
entrance. I know the right branch leads 


to Sam’s private picnic grounds down by 
the river; and that the water’s deep 
enough at the bank to cover a car.” 

He sighed. “If you stop to think, 
you’ll know something else, too,” he 
said softly. "Somebody tipped off the 
cops about that cab. Somebody who 
wanted you found with the corpse— 
who’s probably all set to testify at your 
trial. 

"Only there won’t be any trial, with¬ 
out a corpus delicti. They can’t even 
hold you for car theft, till they find the 
cab. Nothing like a little insurance, 
in case we can’t break that frame.” 

I shook my head. “If we can’t break 
the frame,” I said, "ditching the cab 
won’t help. I couldn’t go on, knowing 
Sam’s body was down there in the river 
some place—thinking I killed him ..." 

CHAPTER III 

STRICTLY FROM HUNGER 

RANK’S apartment was still cool, 
despite the gathering heat outside. 
I sat on a sofa in the living room, scan¬ 
ning the morning Star-Journal and try¬ 
ing to hold myself still till Frank got 
back. The ham and eggs he’d fixed 
made my stomach feel better, and the 
good healthy hate I’d worked up for that 
hacker and whoever sent him made my 
mind feel a little better, too. 

I’d wanted to go after him right away, 
but Frank pointed out that he probably 
wouldn’t be back from the cops yet, any¬ 
how, and somebody ought to drive out 
and see Elaine. So I tried to content 
myself with memorizing the cabby’s 
name and address, which I’d found in a 
paragraph story at the bottom of Page 
13, about his cab having been stolen by 
"an unidentified sailor.” 

I was just sitting there, mumbling 
“Albert F. Fetts, 1372 South Twenty- 
First” over and over under my breath 
when the doorbell rang. 
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I didn’t answer. Whoever it was didn’t 
want me. Or did they? 

Then a key clicked in the lock, and I 
figured Frank must’ve returned for 
something or other he’d forgotten. He 
couldn’t be back from Sam’s place al¬ 
ready. 

But k wasn’t Frank who stepped into 
the square of sunlight made by the open¬ 
ed door. It was a tall lithe girl with 
soft brown hair and troubled brown eyes 
and a face that was tight with anxiety. 

I stood there and let my eyes drink 
in the tilt of her chin, and the freckles 
dusting her nose, and the way the brown 
hair swept above her ears. I saw the 
way the red print dress molded the long 
graceful lines of her body—fuller now, 
more mature. And I thought: This is the 
moment I’ve been waiting for, living for, 
for two years. And now that ifs come 
I’d give every dream I ever had or hope 
to have to be back on a stinking-tanker 
somewhere in the South Pacific. 

She stared at me and a spark lit up, 
somewhere behind those brown eyes. 
Then she willed it to sleep again. 

“Nick! I—I was looking for Frank. 
But maybe you can help me even more. 
What does it mean, Nick? Where’s 
Daddy?” 

I hope I never again have a question 
like that to answer. My eyes dropped 
sickly and my palms began to sweat. 
“I—I’m not sure, Elaine.” 

“But he was with you last night. 
Wasn’t he? The phone rang about 
midnight, and I heard him repeat your 
name ...” 

I shook my head miserably. “You’ve 
got to believe me, Elaine. I don’t re¬ 
member. I don’t remember any phone 
call, except the one to you.” 

She stared at me bewilderedly, her 
eyes clouding. “Oh—well, I just sup¬ 
posed it was you. A taxi pulled into 
the drive a few minutes later and he 
rode off in it. He didn’t come back all 


night—then this morning I got this queer 
telegram . . 

My fingers were like wax, unfolding 
the yellow slip she handed me: 

ELAINE, HONEY. CALLED OUT 

OF TOWN UNEXPECTEDLY ON 

BUSINESS. MAY BE GONE SEVER¬ 
AL DAYS. DON’T WORRY. LOVE 

AND KISSES. 

SAM. 

I glanced at the time it was sent—6:30 
a.m.—and pulled her shakily to the sofa 
beside me. “I’m afraid Sam never sent 
that wire, Elaine,” I said. 

I told her the whole thing then, add¬ 
ing nothing, leaving out nothing. It 
was the hardest thing I ever had to do, 
but I couldn’t stand putting it off any 
longer. 

When I finished, her eyes were dry 
and bleak. She sat there a minute just 
staring dully across the room. Then 
she turned to me. 

“You think you killed him, don’t you, 
Nick?” 

“Don’t you?" 

For answer I felt her arms slip around 
my neck—her breath warm and sweet 
against my face, her lips pulsant against 
my mouth. 

I wanted to put my arms around her, 
crush her to me, keep her there for¬ 
ever. But I knew it wasn’t that kind 
of kiss. This was just her way of 
showing that she believed in me. After 
all, we’d grown up together. It was 
only natural that she should express 
herself that way, even if someone else 
had taken my place in a deeper sense. 

I wanted to hold her—to comfort 
her as I would have two years ago. But 
I let her go. 

“Nick," she said unsteadily. “You 
couldn’t have I know that—even if you 
don’t. Aren’t you going to do anything 
about it?” 

I looked at the clock across the room. 
Frank had been gone long enough. Any- 
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way, this was my job, not his. I made 
my voice as light as I could. 

“All I need’s a chauffeur,” I told her. 

I'T'HE 1300 block of South Twenty- 
First Street centered a square half- 
jnile of cheap rooming houses and walk- 
up apartments on the other side of town. 
As Elaine weaved her convertible through 
mid-morning traffic, I couldn’t help no¬ 
ticing that she wore no rings. 

“This husband of yours must be quite 
a boy.” I tried to make it sound casual. 
“Anybody I know ?” 

The convertible swerved, threatened to 
climb the curb. She kept her eyes straight 
ahead, but I noticed that the fingers on 
the wheel were quivering. 

“I—I can’t tell you, now, Nick. He— 
we decided to keep it a secret for awhile. 
Even Daddy—” The words broke off 
abruptly. 

I whistled. “You must be in love, to 
do that for him. That doesn’t sound like 
you, Lainey.” 

Her face was rigid, fingers tense. 
“Love him? Yes. Yes—I suppose so. 
I thought I did, when I married him. 
And that was only two weeks ago.” 

She tried to grin it off. I tried to 
keep my thoughts out of my eyes and 
concentrate on the cab driver, as she 
swung the car to a rubbish-littered curb 
and braked. I looked at the glazed-brick 
apartment house numbered 1372. 

“You stay down here,” I said. “I 
might have to do and say some things 
not fittin’ for female eyes and ears.” 

She nodded absently. “I’ll wait. Nick 
—be careful, won’t you?” 

A block of glass-paneled mail boxes 
lining the front foyer showed that Albert 
F. Fetts lived in apartment 3-B. No one 
stopped me as I legged through the dark¬ 
ened hall beyond, climbed three tiers of 
shabbily-carpeted stairs. 

No one in apartment 3-B answered 
my knock. I tried it again, then my 


fingers dropped to the glass knob, twist¬ 
ed. The door swung in and I stepped 
forward. 

Then I stopped. Gad in blue and 
green striped pajamas, Albert F. Fetts 
was asleep on the bed—sprawled cross¬ 
wise on top of the covers. His jaw lolled 
strangely to one side, and his stumpy 
neck twisted at an incredible angle from 
the body to which it was fastened. 

I didn’t try to rouse him. I knew that 
Albert F. Fetts could answer only one 
of my questions now. His was the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

Nevertheless a great weight of despair 
and hopelessness and fear drained out of 
me as I stared at his curiously twisted 
corpse. I felt almost buoyant. Because 
now, for the first time since I woke 
up in his cab that morning, I was abso¬ 
lutely certain that I hadn’t murdered Sam 
Richards! 

I swallowed twice, crossed to the bed, 
fingered a pulseless wrist. I glanced 
around the tiny bachelor apartment, no¬ 
ticing that a window opening on outside 
service steps was thrown wide. 

A small table stood beside the window. 
I pawed absently through the papers and 
writing paraphernalia littering it, poked 
into the lone closet, examined the pigmy¬ 
sized bathroom. 

Then I crossed again to the hall door, 
set the night latch with a handkerchief- 
swathed finger, stepped out and pulled 
the door to behind me. There was noth¬ 
ing in there that would help. 

As I turned toward the stairwell again, 
someone stepped through the glass door 
opening from a second set of service 
stairs at the rear of the hall. I didn’t 
stop to chin. The morning sun was be¬ 
hind whoever it was, making a meaning¬ 
less silhouette of the figure, and I realiz¬ 
ed that if I didn’t want my own face 
seen here I couldn’t very well wait to 
memorize his. 
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TJ'LAINE was behind the wheel of the 
convertible as I came out the front 
door. “You didn’t stay long,” she said, 
her eyes full of question marks. 

“And I didn’t find out much,” I said 
wryly. Before she pressed the starter, 
I told her about Albert F. Fetts. 

I guess what happened next is the in¬ 
evitable result of lingering too long in 
the vicinity of a fresh corpse. Because 
just before Elaine threw the car into 
gear, a gaunt, musical-comedy type char¬ 
acter in a modified green root-suit whip¬ 
ped around the firebrick corner of 1372, 
darted behind the convertible, and came 
up at Elaine’s elbow with a foot on the 
abbreviated running board. 

“Hiya, kids,” he grinned, and his 
mouth made a wide gold-studded V be¬ 
neath his sharp hooked nose, "I’m gonna 
give ya a chance to be patriotic and share 
the ride.” 

As he spqfce, the muzzle of a flat little 
automatic in his right hand crept up and 
made a chrome-rimmed O above the 
open window opposite Elaine and a 
skinny left hand reached in and closed 
over the keys in the ignition. 

His faded blue eyes seemed to hold 
a friendly enough twinkle, but I could 
see that behind them was something that 
didn’t twinkle at all—something opaque 
and cold as dry ice. 

“ ’Course I could herd you around the 
corner to my jalop,” he rattled on. “But 
why should I waste my gas ? First, 
though, let’s work out a little better seat¬ 
in' arrangement ... You git out, sis. 
Bud, you take the wheel. Miss Richards 
and me’ll go around and git in the other 
side.” 

The skinny fingers came away with the 
keys in them, and he moved far enough 
to one side to let the driver’s door swing 
out. But the angle of the gun remained 
the same, steady as a gyroscope. 

Elaine’s eyes were blank. Slowly, like 
an automaton, she put out a hand, pushed 


at the door, stepped woodenly to the 
pavement. The green zoot suit swung 
behind her. 

I sat there a moment, trying to keep 
my fists unclenched and the red film 
out of my eyes. Sure, I could refuse to 
co-operate, jump the gun—at the cost of 
Elaine. Something told me this old coot 
was just stagey enough to shoot her down 
on the street if we didn’t play ball. 

I slid stiffly under the wheel. The 
character with the reet pleats prodded 
Elaine in beside me, followed her, slam¬ 
med the door. He rested the automatic 
on one bony knee and tossed me the 
keys. 

“Okay, kids,” he said cheerfully. “Let 
’er flicker!” 

“Where to—headquarters ?” 

He chuckled. “Mebbe, later. If you 
live that long . . . Sis, you ain’t, inter- 
duced me to our friend here.” He sound¬ 
ed upset about it. 

Elaine stared leadenly at the dash¬ 
board. “This is Zeke Selfridge, one 
of Blackie Cemo’s friends, Nick,” she 
said tonelessly. 

I whistled softly. “Now I’ve seen 
everything,” I managed. “A cornfed 
gunsel, strictly from vaudeville!” Zeke 
nodded. “Vaudeville’s dead, bud,” he 
said conversationally. “Don’t you go 
hankerin’ to join it.” 

I sniffed. “How’d you happen to 
be Johnny-on-the-spot just at the wrong 
time?” I asked suspiciously. 

"Why, I dropped around t’ call on my 
old friend, A1 Fetts. And who should 
I find goin’ outa his room but you. And 
what should I find when I git inside but 
that Al’s gone out, too—for good.” 

My eyes narrowed. “You still haven’t 
told me where you want us to drop you 
off,” I reminded him dryly. 

He slapped his knee. Not the one 
with the gun on it. “Bud, you’re a 
card!” he chortled. "You must be Nick 
Sheppard. Blackie was tellin’ me just 
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this mornin’ that he ain’t had a chanct 
to welcome you home yet. ‘If you see 
Shep,’ he says, ‘bring him around. For 
him I’ll dig up the keys to the city 
morgue’!” 

Very funny, I thought. Ver-ry funny! 

CHAPTER IV 

rpHE three-story brick warehouse was 
A windowless on three sides. Cerno 
Enterprises, Inc.—Importers, stood out 
in weathered gilt above the absurdly 
small front door. The sign should have 
said ‘‘Importers of Black Market Com¬ 
modities, Needled Liquor, Dope, and 
Murder.” 

Zeke had me swing the convertible 
up a deserted loading ramp at the rear. 
We got out—me first, then Elaine with 
the gun at her back—and started up 
narrow concrete stairs. 

As we climbed I heard a second car 
pull onto the ramp. But Zeke herded us 
through a narrow door at the top before 
I had a chance to see if it held anybody 
I knew. 

We stopped before another door half 
way down the shadowy second floor cor¬ 
ridor while Zeke knuckled the panel, 
shoved it back, and pushed us into a 
luxurious skylighted office. 

A dapper little man, half handsome, 
with dark wavy hair, bunchy shoulders, 
and the barest suggestions of dimples 
in his olive cheeks, sat behind a big desk 
centering the room. A radio droned 
police calls at his elbow. 

He looked at us, let the comers of his 
mouth and eyes turn up, and switched 
the radio to long wave. A dance band 
began to sob as he arose. 

“Well, Zeke,” he said speculatively. 
He had a black velvet voice with just 
that touch of accent a lot of women go 
for. But before he got any further the 
door opened again and three men came 
in. 


One was short and heavy, with ring- 
battered features. One was graceful and 
wispy in a lavender suit and polka dot 
Sinatra tie. Between them they held 
Frank Estes. 

He was stripped to a pair of blue 
swimming trunks and he’d been pretty 
well worked over. Assorted lumps that 
didn’t belong there sprouted from the 
oval face, his sandy hair was sticky, 
and there were marks about his head and 
shoulders that might have been made by 
an indelible pencil with inch-thick lead. 
The one tan eye that was still open seem¬ 
ed dazed. 

“Found this monkey takin’ a morning 
plunge in the river behind Sam’s Place, 
Blackie,” the ex-pug rasped. “He’s quite 
a diver. We thought you might wanna 
sign him up for the water carnival next 
week.” 

I sighed and wondered who wrote the 
script for Blackie Cerno’s hoods. Zeke, 
I decided, had certainly had a bad in¬ 
fluence on them. 

Cerno motioned Elaine to a divan 
along one wall, and had Pretty Boy And 
Gargantua stand Frank up beside me. 
“You boys keep an eye on things out¬ 
side,” he told them. “Zeke’ll look after 
everything here.” 

They left and Zeke found a chair in 
the opposite corner, where his automatic 
could cover everybody. Frank finally 
recognized me and tried a grin. It was 
even more lopsided than usual. 

“Maybe we shoulda stood in bed this 
morning, Nick,” he mumbled through 
swollen lips. 

Blackie looked us over like a school¬ 
master surveying a couple of recalcitrant 
eraser throwers. He shook his head. 

“I don’t know what to do with you 
boys,” he sighed. “You have certainly 
been trying to play horse with my elec¬ 
tion. I can’t leave you loose to get 
into more mischief. But I can’t turn you 
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over to the police yet, either. That would 
spoil everything.” 

Zeke chuckled. “Mebbe we can jug 
one of 'em without tippin’ our mitt at 
that, Blackie,” he said. “I fergot to tell 
ya Shep here killed that hacker this 
momin’, the same way he done Sam.” 

Blackie let his eyes widen. “So?” he 
said. “That makes things ever so much 
simpler, doesn’t it? The police can hold 
Sheppard for this Fetts thing. Then, 
when we “permit” them to find Sam’s 
body after the election, they will discover 
that Sheppard killed the old man, too. 
You might as well turn him over to them 
now, Zeke.” 

TI/TY EYES narrowed. “Wait a min¬ 
ute,” I snapped. “Do you just 
want to toss somebody to the cops? Or 
do you want to give ’em the real mur¬ 
derer? Somebody they can hold more 
than twenty-four hours?” 

Blackie rumpled his hair with thought¬ 
ful fingers. “What’s the gag, my friend ?” 
he asked softly. 

"The gag,” I said, “is that I can prove 
I didn’t kill Fetts. The M.E.’s going to 
find that Fetts was dead quite awhile— 
half an hour, at least—before Zeke saw 
me leave the apartment. And I’ve got 
an airtight alibi for all the time this 
morning until a few minutes before Zeke 
joined us.” 

Blackie smoothed the hair back down 
again. “Visiting a sick relative, no 
doubt ?” 

“Better than that. Sam Richards’ 
daughter was with me!” 

The lambent eyes swung slowly to the 
divan. “Is this true, honey?” he purred. 

Elaine nodded dully. Blackie turned 
back to me. “Of course, we could 
“eliminate” your alibi. But that would 
be messy. And I do not like messes. 
Perhaps you have some other sugges¬ 
tion ?” 

“Perhaps. First, two sets of conflict¬ 


ing interests have been lousing this thing 
up almost from the start. One interest 
sent Fetts to Shanghai and drugged me, 
made an appointment with Sam in my 
name, loaded me in the taxi, drove out 
and picked up Sam, killed him, left the 
corpse in the cab with me, then tipped 
the cops where to find us. 

“In other words, the murderer wanted 
the crime discovered right away, wanted 
me framed for the kill. He’d have got 
ten away with it except for two things: 
First, I woke up too soon and scrammed. 
Second, this other interest found out 
what was going on. It was this second 
interest which drove the cab into the 
river before the cops got there, and sent 
Elaine a phony telegram to cover up 
Sam’s absence.” 

I paused. Blackie’s eyes were nar¬ 
row now, bits of shiny onyx boring into 
mine. “Very interesting,” he mused. 
“Would you care to continue?” 

I nodded. “You were the second in¬ 
terest,” I said. “You or one of your 
boys heard the police radio dispatcher 
assign a prowl car to investigate the taxi 
tip. You decided to hightail out and have 
a look, yourself, because you knew that 
anything which might involve Sam this 
near election, also involved your own in¬ 
terests. 

“When you found the corpse, you knew 
what would happen at the polls if the 
news of Sam’s death got out before elec¬ 
tion. Most of the voters were loyal to 
the machine because they owed allegiance 
to Sam. But if he turned up dead, half 
a dozen lieutenants and ward bosses 
would start fighting to take over and the 
whole setup would collapse. That would 
leave the reform party a wide open 
stretch to .the tape and wreck your own 
illegal little playhouse. 

“Meanwhile, the prowl car boys had 
stopped by to pick up Fetts before mak¬ 
ing their checkup, and that gave you 
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time to drive the cab into the river and 
get away again. Later you sent Elaine 
the telegram in Sam’s name, so she 
wouldn’t go running to the cops about 
his disappearance and start them nosing 
around all over again.” 

Blackie studied his fingernails. “Fetts 
was killed, too,” he mused. 

"Sure. When the killer found out his 
frame against me had gone blooey, he 
knew he had to get rid of Fetts before 
anybody else had a chance to put pres¬ 
sure on him. Because Fetts alone knew 
who had hired him to set up the first 
part of the frame.” 

T>LACKIE thought about that. “Any 
suggestions as to this mysterious 
murderer’s identity ?” he wanted to know. 

I shrugged. “The steering wheel of 
that cab left a little smear of grease on 
the coat of anybody who slid in or out 
beneath it,” I said. "I saw a smear 
like that this morning—on the coat of 
Frank, here. I thought then that he’d 
got it when he ditched the cab in the 
river—and he was plenty glad to have 
me go on believing it, when he found 
out what I was driving at. 

"Yet why should the boys you station¬ 
ed out there to keep an eye on things 
later find him swimming around in the 
very spot where the cab was hidden? 
There’s only one answer. He was try¬ 
ing to verify my guess about the cab's 
whereabouts, before he tipped off the 
cops. 

"In other words, he got that grease 
on his coat driving out to pick up Sam 
and kill him in the first place. And he 
still wanted the body found and me 
framed for the kill!” 

Frank looked at me regretfully and 
shook his head. “It won’t do, Nick,” he 
said gently. “I admit it wasn’t I who 
hid the cab. I never said it was. But 
that doesn’t make me a murderer. What 


possible reason could I have for killing 
Sam, or trying to frame you?” 

I looked across at Elaine. She was 
staring at him now, her eyes bleached 
with horror. I nodded. 

“Several reasons,” I said. "As Elaine’s 
husband, you’d indirectly control a good 
share of the personal fortune Sam left. 
And that wasn’t hay." 

His good eye blinked. He swung it 
accusingly toward the couch. I shook 
my head. "No, she didn’t tell me. It 
might have saved a lot of trouble if she 
had. I should have known, anyway, when 
I found out she had a key to your apart¬ 
ment. But it wasn’t until some other 
things added up, and I realized the 
murderer had been planning this frame 
against me for a long time, that I finally 
caught on. 

“Then, you always dreamed of some 
day stepping into Sam’s shoes as boss. 
And you recognized Blackie’s growing 
threat to supremacy. You figured that 
Sam’s death just before election would 
automatically make the machine leaders 
turn to you, with your background and 
knowledge of Sam’s deals and methods 
—that they’d have to compromise on you 
as head man. After that, it would be 
easy to get rid of Blackie.” 

Blackie’s eyes had narrowed obsidian- 
ly. “But why bring you, his best friend, 
clear back from the coast for a fall 
guy?’’ he asked. “If he wanted to kill 
Sam and hang the frame on someone else, 
there were a dozen people here in town 
he could have used just as well.” 

I nodded. “That takes us back to 
Elaine again,” I said. “He’d talked her 
into a spur-of-the-moment elopement. 
But he must have realized that down 
deep the torch she’d been carrying for 
me wasn’t quite out yet. If he could 
convince her that I’d murdered Sam, 
any feeling she might have had for me 
would have died. That’s why he made 
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her keep their marriage a secret. He 
knew if I found out she was married, 
I wouldn’t have come back at all.” 

Frank reached over and put a hand on 
my shoulder. His face was gravely sympa¬ 
thetic. "I’m afraid it still won’t do, 
Nick,” he said quietly. "You’re just 
wishing, and you know it. Of course 
it’s hard to make yourself believe you 
could possibly have done what you did. 
But don’t blame yourself too much. Re¬ 
member, you were out of your head at 
the time. It shouldn’t be too hard to con¬ 
vince a jury of that.” 

I let the hand stay where it was. “No,” 
I said grimly. “It shouldn’t be hard to 
convince a jury—of the truth.” I turn¬ 
ed to Blackie. 

“Tomorrow,” I said, "you’ll get a letter 
from a dead man, Albert F. Fetts, telling 
the details of his part of the frame 
against me, and naming his “employer.'’ 
He didn’t know he was letting himself 
into a murder plot when he signed for the 
job. 

"When he found out, he decided to 
make a clean breast of it—not to the 
cops, but to you. I gather that in ex¬ 
change for the information, he was rely¬ 
ing on your influence with the cops to 
keep his slightly illegal part in the mess 
covered up.” 

I waited for the reaction. Blackie’s 
eyes widened a little and the fingers stop¬ 
ped caressing his hair. A little color 
came into Elaine’s face, a little hope into 
her eyes, for the first time since she’d 
crumpled to the divan. Across the room, 
Zeke’s jaw sagged and he hunched for¬ 
ward. 

Frank stared at me inscrutably, the 
round flat face hardening into a brittle 
mask which looked as if it might shat¬ 
ter into a million fragments at any mom¬ 
ent. 

“What makes you think so, Sheppard ?” 


Blackie’s words seemed slow, almost 
lazy. 

“A new desk blotter on the table in 
Fetts’ apartment,” I said. He blotted 
the letter on it before he mailed it. I 
could make out enough to guess the 
rest. 

Blackie’s slitted eyes fastened on 
Frank. Twin spots of color bloomed 
suddenly on his sallow cheekbones, just 
above where the dimples would have 
been if he’d smiled. 

Frank’s lone eye faltered. The ten¬ 
sion in the plaster face burst abruptly, 
as though the flesh had been remolded 
into a dozen intersecting planes. He 
dropped to all fours, scuttled around the 
big desk before Zelce could focus the 
automatic. 

Then the chunky shoulders heaved up 
again. An elbow slashed at Blackie’s 
jaw, and I realized how Sam and Fetts 
had been knocked out before their necks 
were broken. 

Blackie’s head flipped to one side. He 
dropped a hand into a coat pocket, didn't 
bother to take it out. There was a muf¬ 
fled roar; the bitter smell of cordite and 
scorched fabric. 

Blackie stepped back. Feeble thrash¬ 
ing sounds came from the carpet behind 
the desk. Then silence. 

T^LAINE began to sob quietly. I cross¬ 
ed to the sofa, put an arm around 
her quivering shoulders. Blackie looked 
at us and sighed. 

“You two,” he said, "are a problem. 
If only you hadn’t been so bright about 
that taxi cab. There is only .one thing 
for me to do, now. You see that, of 
course. If I let you leave here alive, you 
would merely go straight to the police 
and help them locate Sam’s body. I can’t 
have that.” 

I looked at Zeke. Zeke looked right, 
back. So did his gun. I was glad it was 
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angled at me now, instead of Elaine. 
Because this was the payoff. There’d 
never be another chance. There wasn’t 
a chance now. But I knew I’d have to 
make a stab at it. 

I tried to keep my face blank. I felt 
the muscles in my legs draw up, tighten¬ 
ing for the lunge. 

Then something that had been gnaw¬ 
ing at my ears for a long time cut off, 
and another sound took its place. I lis¬ 
tened a minute, felt the tension drain 
out of me again. 

“Too late, Blackie,” I murmured. 
“Listen.” 

Words spilled softly from the radio on 
the desk: “We interrupt this broadcast to 
bring you a special news bulletin. The 
body of Sam Richards, North End con¬ 
tractor whose career had been linked to 
control of Storm City politics for more 
than two decades, has just been found in 
a taxi submerged in the Zee River near 
his country estate two miles north of 
town . . . 

“Police are seeking Roger A. ‘Blackie’ 
Cerno, Richards’ erstwhile associate and 
alleged political rival, for question¬ 
ing .. . ” 

I looked at Elaine. She nodded shak¬ 
ily. “I phoned them from that apart¬ 
ment house, while you were still upstairs, 
Nick,” she said. “It didn’t seem right, 
leaving Dad’s body down there any 
longer . . . ” 

Blackie looked suddenly old, tired, 
sick. “There goes the ball game,” I 
told him. “You might as well start pack¬ 
ing. The reform boys are as good as 
in. You’re finally through, Blackie. You 
and Sam and Frank—all washed up in 
one day.” 

The door burst in and a voice roared 
hoarsely: “Cops outside, Blackie. I got 
the front door barricaded, but they won’t 
listen to reason. What the hell we 
payin’ protection for?” 


Blackie studied his fingernails. I 
crossed to the desk. “Keep Elaine and 
me out of this, when they get there,” I 
said. “We just dropped in for a social 
call. It was all Frank’s work. He mur¬ 
dered Sam with the hacker’s' help, hid 
the cab, then killed his accomplice. Tell 
it that way, and we’ll swear you gunned 
him in self-defense.” 

Below, the pounding on the front door 
had acquired the measured rhythm of 
a battering ram. Blackie stared at me, 
eyes flashing. “Damn it, I did shoot 
him in self-defense! He was after my 
gun. He would have killed us all to 
get away!” 

I grinned. “But it might help if some¬ 
body besides Zeke swore to that for 
you,” 1 told him. 

A FTER the cops had trundled out 
their wicker basket, taken our state¬ 
ments, and left again, Zeke looked over 
at me with that twinkle in his eye. 

“Funny,” he said. “I went over that 
little table in A1 Fetts’ place pretty care¬ 
ful. I would’ve swore there wasn’t no 
blotter on it.” 

I grinned again. “Maybe you’re right, 
Zeke,” I said. “Maybe A1 wrote that 
incriminating letter in pencil.” 

Zeke chuckled. “Prob’Iy, A1 couldn’t 
even write,” he said. 

I turned back to Elaine. “It’ll be a 
lot easier to forget all this,” I said gent¬ 
ly, “if we get out of this stinking town 
for good, right after Sam’s funeral. I 
hate the place, anyway—and everything 
it stands for.” 

She nodded. Her hands found mine 
and she held up her face like a lost child 
who has suddenly recognized someone it 
knows and loves and trusts. 

“But I’m glad I came back,” I finished 
unsteadily, minutes later. “I’m glad I 
came back ...” 



THE FATAL FLOWER 

By LARRY STERNIG and W. FREDRIC KRUGER 

Uncle Caleb collected antiques—etrange ornaments, vases, candelabra 
and oddities of mystic meaning—but before the night was out 
he had a record collection of corpses on his hands* 


B OY, it was great to be back home, 
driving my jalopy again, even 
though I zvas handicapped with a 
bum shoulder and the “Fatal Flower,” 
both acquired in Italy. 

Not that I thought much of the old 
Italian’s warning. After all, how could 
that cumbersome candelabra in the back 
seat kill any one unless it was used as a 
club? Sure, the guy who’d had it in his 
possession was plenty dead, but so were 
a lot of other Nazi officers. "Fatal 
Flower”—nuts! 

Seeing Audrey again would be the real 
treat. But if her collector uncle thought 
there was something to my battle-front 
souvenir, and wanted to pay enough— 
well, maybe Audrey and I— 

I’d know soon. That curve ahead 
should be close to the Carson estate. My 
headlights swtpt around it, and then I 
suddenly jammed on the brakes to avoid 
a barricade across the gravel road. The 
tall, wrought iron candelabra tipped for¬ 
ward and grazed my head. I shoved it 
back with a grumbled “Damn.” 

The barricade was only a two-by-four 
tn crude bucks. A red lantern gleamed 
warning. I swore again when I saw that 
I could have run right through the thing 
and saved myself a crack on the head. Be¬ 
cause the gates to the Carson estate were 
just a half block away and the road look¬ 
ed okay. 

I climbed out to investigate, glad of 
the chance to stretch my long legs. A 


small sign on the barricade caught my 
eye and I bent over to read it. That's 
when something smashed against the 
back of my head. 

When I came to, my brain throbbed 
horribly. I was face down behind some 
bushes and inhaling the soggy smell of 
decaying vegetation. I sat up groggily 
and saw my car was still there. But the 
barricade was gone. 

And so was the candelabra! 

Even with my dazed head it didn’t 
take me long to figure out that someone 
had ambushed me to steal the antique— 
someone who knew I was coming this 
way tonight. I kicked the starter vicious¬ 
ly and roared through the gates up a 
winding road, through grounds so heav¬ 
ily landscaped that I caught only an oc¬ 
casional glimpse of the light ahead. 

Nobody was getting away with this. 
Not now that I knew the thing was valu¬ 
able—valuable enough for attempted 
murder! 

Rounding a high clump of spruce I 
stopped. Ahead stood the Carson man¬ 
sion, the short wall of the left wing glow¬ 
ing eerily against the background of tow¬ 
ering trees. Then I realized the wall 
was made of translucent glass blocks 
and the small room behind was brilliant¬ 
ly lighted. I took my automatic from 
under the car seat and shoved it in my 
pocket. 

The front door opened almost before 
I stopped ringing. 
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“Roy, darling 1” 

A dark haired girl in trim, gray suit 
held out her hands. I relaxed a little, 
even managed a grin. I grabbed her 
hands and kissed her. 

Audrey is a pin-up honey, all rose and 
gold, with big blue eyes, but this was no 
time for sentiment. We were in the 
base of a U-shaped hallway, and it was 
difficult to watch both corners. I didn’t 
like it. 

“Who knew I was coming here, dar¬ 
ling?” 

She wrinkled her nose in the cute way 
she has, and laughed. “Why? Did you 
expect a welcoming committee?” 

When I told her about the reception 
I’d had at the gates, she was horrified. 
“And you think someone here is re¬ 
sponsible?” she asked, her voice a mere 
whisper. 

“Could be,” I said. “Who’s here?” 

“Well, Uncle Caleb, of course. He’s 
done nothing but talk of the ‘Fatal 
Flower’ since your wire. And Karl, our 
handyman, is around somewhere. Walter 
was invited, but he isn’t here yet.” 

I remembered Walter Kerchok, an¬ 
tique dealer, who was in good part re¬ 
sponsible for Caleb’s unusual collection. 

Audrey looked troubled. “Uncle is in 
his museum room, Roy. The theft will 
be a shock to him, but you’ll have to tell 
him.” 

If he doesn’t know already, I thought 
grimly. Not that it was easy to picture 
gentle, eccentric Caleb Carson as a vicious 
thief, but greed did strange things to 
people sometimes . . . 

The museum room was at the end of 
the hall. I pulled open the heavy fire¬ 
proof door and we stepped inside and 
through a smaller glass door to a glass- 
encased room, cluttered with every con¬ 
ceivable type of candle holder, each con¬ 
taining a flaming taper. The glass walls, 
the high ceiling—the very floor of the 


room writhed with myriad flickering 
flames. 

I squinted against the wavering light, 
hesitating about drawing another breath, 
I was so sure the air would be smoky 
and oily, but it was surprisingly clean. 
Then I heard the faint hum of the air 
conditioner. 

To my left was a glass case containing 
labelled candles. Before it stood a row 
of tall candlesticks. I squinted harder 
to look at the ceiling high above me, my 
eyes falling on the wrought iron stand 
inverted, and hanging from a ceiling 
bracket. It was mine! There was no 
mistaking the trident of metal lilies whose 
petals jutted out above big ewiyxes to 
form drip pans. 

“Roy! What’s wrong?” Audrey’s 
voice held fear as she saw me pull out 
my gun. I wheeled around angrily, and 
then I saw the man I held responsible for 
slugging and robbing me. But I didn’t 
shoot Caleb Carson, it was too late for 
that.. The frail, white-haired man was 
sprawled in ominous quiet before a cor¬ 
ner desk. 

His gentle old face was distorted by 
bulging eyes and protruding tongue. 
Scratches on the old man’s throat indi¬ 
cated he had clawed for breath, and over 
his ear was a large welt. Evidently he’d 
been at the desk when death tumbled him 
off the chair. The desk top held several 
sheets of paper covered with fine script, 
the top page uncompleted. 

Audrey clung to me, sobbing, and I 
thought grimly that maybe there was 
something to that Fatal Flower supersti¬ 
tion. Of course, Caleb was pretty old 
and his ticker hadn’t been so good, but— 

I felt sympathy for Audrey, but none 
for Caleb. It was pretty obvious that 
he thought he had killed me. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t have dared to put the “Fatal 
Flower” on display where I might see it. 

“Come along, Audrey,” I urged. “I'm 
calling the police.” 
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The glass door swung open and I hur¬ 
riedly pulled Audrey aside. A short, 
thin man, wearing Oxford glasses that 
gave his small face an owlish appear¬ 
ance, stood blinking in the doorway. His 
hair was long and black, his tie flowing 
and his tweed suit baggy. 

It was Walter Kerchok, the antique 
dealer, and behind him bulked a stocky, 
flat-faced man in chauffeur’s uniform. 
From where they stood, Caleb’s body 
wasn’t visible. 

Kerchok piped, “Hello, Audrey. And 
Sellers, glad to see you’re back from 
the war—with a valuable souvenir, too, 
Caleb tells me.” He minced forward 
to shake hands, but I stepped aside just 
enough so he could see the corpse. He 
shrank back, lifting small hands in horror. 

“It’s murder,” I told them. "We were 
about to call the police. If you men 
will wait in here—” 

At my words, Karl, the chauffeur, 
peered in with nervous curiosity. 

Down the hall, out of earshot, I asked 
Audrey, “What do you know about 
Karl?” 

"Well, he had the usual references 
when we hired him about three months 
ago. Karl—Oh, Roy, you don’t think 
he—” 

“We’ll let the police decide, honey.” 
I picked up the phone and jiggled the 
cradle, but it didn’t work. “Wire’s 
cut. Let’s get back to the museum room; 
Kerchok is such a little guy—” 

But Kerchok was okay. He and Karl 
stood near the door. Both looked ner¬ 
vously ill at ease. 

“Phone’s dead. One of us will have 
to go for the police.” I walked to¬ 
ward the desk and Kerchok quavered: 

“I’ll go, Sellers. I don’t want to stay 
here.” 

I didn’t particularly want to stay, 
either, but I wanted to keep an eye 
on the “Fatal Flower.” It was still in 


its place, but something else in the room 
had been disturbed. The papers on the 
desk were disarranged and the top one 
was missing. The page that was in¬ 
complete. 

Karl spoke up stolidly. “I’ll drive Mr. 
Kerchok. It’s starting to rain and the 
roads—” 

“I can drive,” Kerchok objected. “Bet¬ 
ter stay with Mr. Sellers and Miss 
Audrey.” 

Karl muttered something, but finally 
nodded. He probably remembered that 
Kerchok was just as familiar with the 
roads as he was, having made weekly 
trips to confer with Caleb for many 
years. 

I said, “There’s no reason why both 
of you can’t go. Audrey and I will be 
all right.” 

Karl’s coarse, flat face brightened and 
he headed for the door before Kerchok 
could protest. That gave me a chance 
to talk with the dealer. 

“Did Karl go near the desk while I 
was out of the rbom?” 

Kerchok frowned thoughtfully. “He 
did go over to take a look at Caleb’s 
body, but while he was there I took off 
my glasses to clean them, and I can’t see 
a foot without them. I only had them 
off a few seconds, though. Why?” 

I slipped him my gun. “Karl stole a 
paper from Caleb’s desk. Turn him in 
to the police.” 

Kerchok accepted the gun reluctantly. 
“I can do that without violence,” he 
mumbled. “I never handled a gun.” 

The safety is off,” I warned. “Keep 
your finger away from the trigger unless 
you need to shoot.” 

Karl was waiting impatiently at the 
front door, but he managed a faint smile 
for Audrey. “Don’t worry. Miss,” he 
rumbled. “We’ll have the cops here right 
away.” 

When they were gone, Audrey de- 
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manded anxiously, “Why did you give 
up your gun? We might need it. The 
murderer might be someone we don’t 
even suspect and he may still be in this 
house.” 

I took her colddiand in mine. “We’ll 
be okay in the museum. No windows, 
only one door. I can easily guard that.” 
I hefted a heavy candlestick and grinned 
with confidence as we took a stand near 
the closed door. 

“I hope this is all a dream, darling,” 
Audrey whispered. “All except the part 
about you being here.” 

“Don’t worry,,baby. We’ll always be 
together after this. I’ve a hunch that 
souvenir of mine is going to pay for a 
long, long honeymoon.” 

I went on talking, just to keep her 
mind off the corpse by the desk. Sud¬ 
denly she stopped me in the middle of a 
sentence. 

“Roy! The air conditioning machine 
isn’t going. We’ll have to get out of 
this room.” 

“Take it easy, hon. We’ll just open 
the door a little, that’s all.” 

I reached for the doorknob, but the 
door wouldn’t budge. I guess I must’ve 
gotten a little panicky because, with¬ 
out thinking, I threw my bum shoulder 
against the heavy glass-brick—but no go. 

“What a dope I am,” I said. “The 
police’ll be here soon. They’ll let us out 
long before we suffocate.” 

And then Audrey put into words the 
thought that had suddenly chilled my 
own backbone. 

“Karl—he’s so much bigger than 
Walter. He could easily have taken the 
gun away and then come back to shut 
off the air conditioner after locking us 
in. Maybe”—her voice rose hysterically 
—“maybe the police will never get 
here!” 

I told her to stay near the door and 
listen if someone came down the hall. 


Then I walked around the outer edge 
of the room, but it was as futile to think 
of breaking through those glass walls as 
it was to break down the vault-like outer 
door. 



AUDREY 


I passed Caleb’s body and thought of 
poison gas. It gave me a jolt. I strain¬ 
ed to hear any hissing sound that would 
warn of invisible death creeping through 
the hidden air ducts of the room. There 
was only the sound of my own breathing, 
and I wildly paced along the walls, look¬ 
ing for the air ducts. 

I came to the glass case and noticed an 
empty space where three candles were 
missing. The label read: “Medici Can¬ 
dles.” I turned away, but the name 
Medici pulled me back. Feverishly I 
read the finer print on the label. 

These candles are genuine poison 
candles, made for the infamous 
Catherine Medici. It is claimed that 
these candles, burned in a closed 
room, will release sufficient poison 
gas to kill a man in twenty minutes. 

I could feel my throat burn. The air 
conditioner had been off for some time 
and somewhere in this room those can¬ 
dles were burning. But where? How 
many? There were scores of lighted 
candles. The best bet would be to snuff 
them all. 
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“Slow poison, honey,” I explained to 
Audrey. “Not a pretty way to die. 
Karl’s outside waiting for us to keel 
over. He’ll have to turn the conditioner 
on again to clean the air for himself. 
And he’ll be coming, because it’s my 
candelabra he’s after. He must have 
heard your uncle talk about what it’s 
worth.” 

I ran around like crazy trying to find 
the poison candles, but I had no way 
of telling which they were. I’d never seen 
them. Audrey snuffed out a few of the 
wall candles at random—just to be doing 
something—but it was a hopeless job. 
I was afraid Karl might notice through 
the glass walls if we put out any more. 
If he thought we were on to his scheme, 
he’d simply leave the machine off until 
he was sure we were suffocated. 

“This way we have a chance. As 
soon as the machine starts up, you go 
over and light those candles you put out. 
There’s no real danger with the condi¬ 
tioner working. They were lit all this 
while. I picked up a heavy candlestick. 

After what seemed a lifetime the air 
conditioner started up. I moved to the 
door, weapon ready, and Audrey ran to 
light the candles. Coming back toward 
me, her legs buckled and she sank to 
the floor—out cold. But everything de¬ 
pended on getting the killer as he stepped 
through that glass doorway—I had to let 
her stay there—not knowing whether 
she was dead or alive. 

A key snicked in the lock. The door 
swung open. I waited another lifetime 
for him to walk into the trap. 

“Very realistic. Very,” a familiar 
voice piped sarcastically from the dark¬ 
ened hallway. 

I was too stunned to do anything but 
listen as the squeaky voice continued. 
“Miss Carson’s act is useless. Wherever 
you are. Sellers, if you don’t appear in 
the doorway, hands outstretched, in 


three seconds. I’ll be forced to shoot 
her. One—” 

So Kerchok was the killer. And I’d 
given him my gun! 

“Two—” 

I was checkmated. Definitely. I drop¬ 
ped the candlestick and stepped into the 
doorway, hands thrust out. It was Ker¬ 
chok, all right, his little monkey-face 
wrinkled into a sarcastic smile. 

“I would have disliked shooting 
Audrey—I merely want a few baubles 
which I know are concealed in the Fatal 
Flower. Behave sensibly and you’ll both 
be safe.” 

His eyes, magnified by the glasses, 
were on us continuously. 

“Sellers, remove the Medici candles— 
there—there—and there—and put them 
out. No need to tell you to hold your, 
breath,” he chuckled. “I really thought 
you had inhaled deeply the delightful 
perfume of the Medici candles and walk¬ 
ed into your trap if I hadn’t heard your 
footsteps above me as I turned on the 
conditioner.” 

“Where is Karl?” I demanded. 

Kerchok scowled. “I had to kill him. 
He saw me come out of the rear cellar 
entrance and told me about it when he 
let me in at the front door later. When 
we came in here and he heard Caleb had 
been—well, he knew too much and de¬ 
manded a cut.” 

“I see. You knocked me out and stole 
my candelabra, then brought it here 
knowing I’d see it and assume Caleb 
was—” 

He showed small yellow teeth. "Too 
bad I didn’t kill you out there, but, as 
I told you, I’m not accustomed to vio¬ 
lence. I came here with your ‘Fatal 
Flower,’ knowing its value but not its 
secret. Caleb-refused to reveal the secret 
—so . . . The poison candles were an 
inspiration.” 
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"Hurry up! Remove those candles, 
Sellers, and lie down beside her. After 
I get the gems, I’ll lock you in. Some¬ 
one will let you out tomorrow.’' 

Fat chance, I thought. When he leaves, 
my chance of getting out alive leaves with 
him—Audrey’s chance may be over now. 

I removed the first candle and said, 
hoping to flatter him into lowering the 
gun, “This poison gas idea was pretty 
clever.” 

“I think so myself. I had often con¬ 
sidered what might be done with Medici 
candles, but nothing offered enough 
profit until Caleb hinted about the value 
of the Fatal Flower. The air conditioner 
could jam accidentally, you know, caus¬ 
ing a regrettable death.” 

I removed another candle. Kerchok 
was as alert as ever. I tried again. 

“How did you learn the secret of the 
Fatal Flower?” 

Kerchok chuckled. “All the while I 
was trying to persuade Caleb to reveal 
the secret he had it all written out on 
the desk. Unfortunately, I failed to see 
it until you went to phone, and by that 
time you had noticed it also, though you 
didn’t realize what it was.” 

“But you took only the top sheet,” I 
said. 

“It was all I needed, having full in¬ 
structions. The rest of the manuscript 
was merely the history of the Fatal 
Flower. The directions for finding the 
secreted gems were very simple; with a 
little time I could have discovered that 
the calyxes contain secret compartments 
opened by heat—thermal action.” 

A scowl crossed Kerchok’s face. “Karl 
guessed what was cm the paper. Natur¬ 
ally he didn’t want me to get out of his 
sight after that. He probably would have 
eliminated me and stolen the instruc¬ 
tions and the Fatal Flower, but you very 
helpfully gave me this gun.” 

He waggled the automatic significantly. 


"And I’m going to use it right now if you 
don’t quit stalling.” 

I felt licked. I picked off that last 
candle and started to rub it out against 
its iron holder. At that moment Audrey 
stirred and moaned. Kerchok’s glance 
dropped to her. 

I didn’t hesitate. The still flaming 
candle flew straight for the little guy’s 
face. He looked up in time to see the 
poison taper coming at him. He let out 
a yell and jumped back. He flung up 
his arm for protection and pulled the trig¬ 
ger blindly. The slugs zipped over me 
as I dived for the half-pint killer. 

He toppled backward and I knocked 
the gun from his grasp. After that it 
was a cinch to lay him out cold. I guess 
Kerchok just wasn’t used to violence— 

A slightly hysterical laugh made me 
whirl around. Audrey was sitting up, her 
nose wrinkling in that cute way it has. 

“Audrey, honey. You’re all right!” 

“Certainly, darling. You don’t think 
I’d really faint, do you?” 

I helped her up and took her trembling 
body in my arms. I kissed her—and I’ll 
be damned if she didn't faint dead away. 






COFFINS FOR TWO 

By ROBERT TURNER 

LoIIie and Beau were two kids the world had forgotten—thrown 
together by Big Jumbo. . . . But when the cops found Jumbo 
looking like one of his own hamburgers, it took them no 
time at all to remember Beau—and Beau 
remembered nothing ! 


A T TEN o’clock a coupe stopped 
at the lonely barbecue stand and 
juke joint known as Jumbo’s 
Place. A strong wind had come up and 
the straight, monotonous drizzle which 
had been falling all night now whipped 
and blew in a wet black frenzy. Over 
the entrance to Jumbo's a sign swung 
squeaking back and forth. Little muddy 
rivers jagged through the red clay around 
the ramshackle building and flinging rain 
slashed at the stolid gas pumps and a 
sedan parked around the side. 

A girl got out of the coupe. Her 
high heels sank into the red muck as 
she clutched the collar of her trench 
coat tight up against her throat with 
small white fists. Rain rivered off the 
limp brim of her sodden felt hat. 

She had a thin, oval white face, screw¬ 
ed up at one side now, against the storm, 
but unmistakeably pretty. Her eyes 
squinted at the lighted windows of Jum¬ 
bo’s, distorted with oyster-colored streaks 
of water. She caught the wallop and thud 
of juke music coming from inside and 
sighed with relief. 

At least they didn’t kill each other, the 
girl thought. It’s all over and Jumbo’s 
got customers. He never plays the ma¬ 
chine when he’s alone. 

She went up to the door, leaned against 
it and half fell inside on a shrieking 
guest of wind and rain. She leaned back 
against the closed door, her eyes mov¬ 
ing all around. She had been wrong about 


Jumbo’s having customers. There was 
nobody there at all. 

The girl stood still, letting her breath 
in and out, heavily, through her small 
white teeth. “Jumbo!” she called. And 
then, again, on a rising inflection, over 
the loud tlmmp of the music: “Jumbo! 
I’m back!” 

Nobody answered. She moved away 
from the door, took several half steps 
into the room, one hand out tentatively, 
as though feeling her way, and then the 
hand fell limply back to her side again 
and she stopped statue-still once more. 

It had not been much of a place to 
begin with. Just a little shack, dirty and 
unpainted, with a crude lunch counter in 
the center, the juke machine on one side 
and a row of dimly lit booths on the 
other. But now it was really a shambles. 
One end of the lunch counter had been 
turned over and a welter of wrapped 
cupcakes and cookies and candies lay 
sprawled all over the floor. 

A cauldron of red and green barbecue 
sauce had been turned over, too, leav¬ 
ing a sticky mess over everything. Two 
of the booths were overturned, as was 
the soft drink ice box, with broken bottles 
scattered all around the room. 

The incongruity of the blaring, gay 
music that hammered in her ears sudden¬ 
ly struck the girl, and she wheeled as 
though someone had jabbed her with a 
needle. The juke box was on its side. 
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the glass front and the pushbutton sys¬ 
tem smashed in .and broken. 

That was a peculiar thing. Either the 
machine had been working when over¬ 
turned and jammed and kept right on 
playing, or the sudden jolt had started it. 
Anyhow it was jammed. The girl walk¬ 
ed over to it, tried to turn it off, reached 
through the broken glass front and tried 
to stop the spinning record, but couldn’t. 
As she did this, the needle came to the 
end, lifted, swung back, dropped again, 
and started playing the same record over. 

The girl turned from the machine, cup¬ 
ped one hand to the side of her full red 
mouth and called Jumbo’s name again. 
She stepped through the debris, around 
behind what was left of the counter. And 
then she saw why Jumbo’s hadn’t answer¬ 
ed her. 

J UMBO had been nicknamed well, an 
elephant of a man in a filthy apron, 
he had a shiny bald head. He had no 
neck, but layers of chin and the tremen¬ 
dous, powerful shoulders and arms that 
fat men sometimes have. The girl could 
not see Jumbo’s gross, meaty face. There 
was nothing left of it. It was a bloody 
mess that had been hacked to pieces with 
something sharp. That something sharp 
had made a final swipe at the folds of 
Jumbo’s throat, and with the way the fat 
man was sprawled on his back, half over 
the overturned sauce cauldron, his eyes 
popping open, Jumbo was dead, no ques¬ 
tion. 

She started to back away, slowly, until 
she half fell over a broken chjir. Then 
she changed direction and wheeled to¬ 
ward the back of the joint where the tele¬ 
phone was. Halfway, she stopped and 
looked down at a man’s foot and leg,- 
sprawled out from a half darkened booth. 

Her large, terror-filled black eyes ran 
up the leg and saw the rest of the man 
in the booth. He was big-framed and 
bony across the shoulders under his check¬ 


ered flannel shirt He had his head on 
his arms and he was snoring. She couldn't 
see his face. She didn’t have to. She 
kept looking at that crop of tightly curl¬ 
ed, almost boyishly golden hair. 

“Beau!” she said over and over, soft¬ 
ly, like someone waking a child. Then 
she saw that in one of his big hands, this 
blond man clutched the neck and the 
broken, jagged top half of a beer bottle, 
red with blood. Blood was caked and 
matted into the fine hairs of his hand, 
too. 

This time she screamed. “Beau!" And 
she reached over and tangled her fingers 
into the golden curls and yanked back 
the man’s head. The head lolled loosely 
on the big bony shoulders, the features 
swollen and battered and lax, the eyes 
rolling to show the whites. She slapped 
his puffed and swollen face, half a dozen 
times before he came around. 

He took time to focus his eyes and 
then grinned at her, a half hearted, 
crooked and painful expression, with his 
face the way it was. 

“Hey, Lollie,” he said, thickly. “I 
fixed him. I knocked hell out of the fat 
pig for talking about us like that. I fixed 
him.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes, you 
sure, did, Beau, you surely did.” 

And all the time, the jammed juke box 
was grinding out the same maddening 
pulse and pound of cheap, ear-aching 
music. 

For the next few seconds neither of 
them moved, or spoke. Then as the 
record ended, in the few moments before 
it began again, Lollie said in a flat mono¬ 
tone: “Why did you go and kill him, 
Beau? The way Jumbo’s been talking 
around—the kind of people you and I are 
—they—theyjll hang you. Beau, you 
didn’t have to kill him!” 

He didn’t answer. The silly, pained 
grin fled from his puffy face. He put 
his hands up over his eyes, shook his 
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head. When he looked up again, he said: 
“I must still be groggy. I swear I 
thought you said—” 

He stopped. Lollie was staring, al¬ 
most hypnotically at the jagged, bloody 
weapon in Beau’s hand. His glance drop¬ 
ped to it then, too. Slowly, stiffly, his 
fingers opened. The piece of bottle drop¬ 
ped to the floor. The music was going 
again, filling the room with its deep, 
rhythmic throb. 

“Where did I get that ?” Beau said. He 
pushed himself up out of the booth, stood 
leaning against the table, looking at his 
hand, at the piece of bottle on the floor. 
“I didn’t have that. I didn’t use any 
broken bottle. I didn’t have to. I—I 
had him without—” 

Again he stopped talking. He pushed 
past Lollie, dumbly, walked with feet 
wide spread, hunched forward from the 
waist, like a drunken sailor, toward the 
front of the wrecked barbecue stand. He 
went over to the juke box first, reached 
around and yanked out the cord. The 
sudden silence seemed to sweep over the 
place in heavy waves. 

Then Beau looked all around him, 
pivoting slowly like a mechanical man. 
Finally he saw the vulgar, elephantine 
corpse of Jumbo, and his spraddle-legged 
walk took him toward it. He stood, look¬ 
ing down. 

Lollie had come up behind him. She 
said, her voice tight as a strummed wire: 
“What are you going to do, Beau ? You’d 
better beat it. You’d better leave, never 
come back.’’ 

TTE DIDN’T turn — didn’t answer. 
A A Standing there with him, she thought 
what they’d do to him for this. The 
whole thing flashed through her mind 
from the beginning, five years ago when, 
as a crazy young kid of seventeen, she 
had married Jumbo. He’d been big, then, 
but not huge and bloated and disgusting 
the way he’d become the last few years. 


Jumbo had just given her a job, at 
first. He’d been nice to her, and des¬ 
perate, fresh out of the women’s pen, 
she’d married him when he asked. She’d 
figured her life was all shot to hell, any¬ 
how. 

It had been a bad five years. Jumbo 
soon tired of her and he was brutal. 
Several times she had tried to run away, 
but he’d caught her, half killed her. She 
gave that up. 

Then this big, blond stranger came in 
one day—Beau Wallace. He was on the 
stem. He had no family, nothing behind 
him, either, except a manslaughter rap 
for accidentally killing a man in a fight. 

For some crazy reason, Jumbo took 
to Beau, gave him a job, too. Pretty 
soon he began to throw Lollie and Beau 
together, every chance he got. He never 
said anything to Beau, but he tortured 
Lollie, all the time hinting and half-teas¬ 
ing that she and Beau were carrying on 
behind his back. 

The strange part was that it was true 
—Lollie and Beau had fallen for each 
other. They had everything in common. 
They were both young, both knock¬ 
abouts, booted around by the world. But 
they never admitted it even to each 
other. There was never a thing, actual¬ 
ly, between them. It was all under the 
surface. Beau appreciated too much that 
Jumbo had given him a break of sorts. 
And Lollie was afraid of what Jumbo 
might do to both of them. 

They stood it for about a year. Then, 
last week, Beau was offered another job 
in a nearby town and he left and took 
it. He hadn’t come back until tonight 
when, drunk and fighting mad, heW 
stopped in to have it out with Jumbo 
about the stories Jumbo had spread all 
over town as to why he’d left the barbe¬ 
cue stand. 

Lollie had been there when the fight 
started. No one else was there, because 
of the rotten weather, and lately, with 
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the gas shortage; there hadn’t been many 
customers, anyhow.. She couldn’t stand 
it, watching them fight and tearing the 
place apart. She’d run cmt; She took 
Jumbo’s car and drove off, figuring to 
run away but aiter driving around for 
an hour, she gave up that idea and came 
back. 

So Lollie knew what would happen, 
now. With the talk about her and Beau 
that Jumbo had stirred up, with Beau’s 
criminal record, they’d give him the 
business on this killing. She couldn't 
stand the thought. She grabbed Beau, 
suddenly, whirled him around, threw 
herself into his arms. She clung to 
him, for the first time. 

“Beau,” she said. “Take me with you. 
I don’t care that you killed him. Let’s 
go. Let’s get away from here.” 

He pushed her away, still staring 
dumbly down at the corpse. “I—I didn’t 
do—I—” He broke off, moistened his 
fist-battered lips. “Maybe, he isn’t 
dead,” he said. "Let’s get him out of 
that mess.” 

Before she could stop him, he step¬ 
ped forward, grabbed Jumbo under his 
fat arms, started to drag him clear. 

The car came skidding to a halt out¬ 
side, then. Beau stopped dragging the 
corpse, half turned toward the sound, 
frozen. Lollie turned toward the door, 
too, tried to speak, but couldn’t. 

Then they came bursting in, half a 
dozen young people from town. They 
had come from the show there, stopping 
off for a beer and barbecue on their way 
home. The first one in was a thin, dark 
and fiercely pretty girl of about twenty 
five. She stopped just inside the door. 
The others piled up behind her. The 
grins flopped from their faces. Their 
laughter and the sound of their voices 
faded. 

Lollie knew the dark girl. She was 
Ruby Lanvig, a town girl with a rep. She 
hung out here at Jumbo’s a lot, with her 


crowd—always kidding around that she 
thought Jumbo was cute, and playing up 
to him in a mocking; half-serious sort of 
way. This went over big with the crazy, 
hard-drinking crowd she ran with. 

With her raincoat open, slender and 
yet voluptuous in a tight green dress? 
Ruby Lanvig stood stiffly staring at 
Lollie and Beau, and the corpse of Jumbo. 
Her dark eyes widened in horror. She 
pushed her rainwet hair back from her 
forehead and screamed. 

One of the young men with her was a 
deputy sheriff. He pushed through the 
crowd. “What’s this?” he demanded. 
“What’s, this?” 

Lollie grabbed Beau’s arm fiercely. 
“He didn’t do it, you hear?” She told 
them, crazily, over and over. 

OUT that didn’t do much good. Half 
^ an hour later she and Beau were 
in the sheriff’s office in town and they 
had handcuffs on Beau Wallace. They 
all sat around the little office in theJown 
jail building and went over the whole 
thing. 

“I didn’t kill him,” Beau insisted for 
the thousandth time, and told the story 
of the fight again. “He had me on 
weight, y’understand, but I was younger 
and faster. I finally got in a couple of 
good ones and he went out—cold. But 
he was all right, I tell you, there wasn’t 
a cut on him—except maybe a few small 
ones from my knuckles.” 

"All right,” Sheriff Benz said. He 
was a big, iron-gray man, with a leathery 
wrinkled face. He didn’t like this at all. 
It made a lot of trouble for him. “And 
then what?” 

Beau continued: “After the fight, I 
was all pooped and dizzy. I don’t know, 
reaction or something set in. I could 
hardly stand. I’d been drinking heavy 
as hell to begin with. I found a bottle 
of beer that hadn’t got broken, sat down 
in a booth and drank it. I laid my head 
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on my amis to rest for a moment—and 
that’s all I knew until Lollie woke me up 
and he—Jumbo, he was—” 

“I know,” the sheriff stopped him. 
“Well ...” He stood up, turned to 
his deputy: “Take him to a cell, Charlie.” 

“Wait a minute!” Lollie said. She 
looked at Beau, so big and awkward and 
boyish, his gold curly hair studded with 
water from where they’d led him through 
the rain outside. - She looked at the sher¬ 
iff and the several deputies. “You 
can’t!” she half sobbed. “He didn’t do 
it. It would be crazy for Beau to do 
that, even drunk he wouldn’t be that 
crazy. He told, you he didn’t do it. Don’t 
you believe him?” 

Sheriff Benz tugged at his wrinkled 
jowls. “No,” he said, quietly. “But 
it ain’t up to me to decide. A jury’ll 
answer that.” 

Lollie felt herself go limp all over. 
“Sure,” she said, woodenly. "A jury.” 
She pictured them. Local people, people 
with families, with good home-grown 
backgrounds—people who wouldn’t un¬ 
derstand about a couple of lifetime losers 
like Lollie and Beau. They wouldn’t un¬ 
derstand that they couldn’t cheat on the 
man who had at least done something 
for them. 

“How about Dan Mauriello, Jumbo’s 
brother, who’s been visiting him?” Beau 
suddenly blurted. “He hangs out in the 
room in back of Jumbo’s place, sleeping 
off his drunks. He and Jumbo never 
got along. Maybe, after the fight, he 
came out and killed Jumbo, framed it 

Nobody had anything to say to that 
for a moment. They tealized it was 
strange that Dan Mauriello, a slightly 
fatter, slightly younger edition of his 
brother, Jumbo, hadn’t shown up in all 
the excitement. 

Then Ruby Lanvig spoke up. “Dan 
left town, tonight,” she said. “I saw 


him driving out the highway, several 
hours ago, heading away from town.” 

Lollie stepped forward. Her hands 
clawed at her sides. “You’re lying. 
You’re just trying to attract attention!” 
she said. “You couldn’t have seen that. 
Dan’s black sedan was parked outside 
the place when I left—it was still there 
when I came back.” 

Ruby Lanvig t laughed. It was a cold 
laugh — a little wild, almost crazy. 
“That's right,” Ruby chuckled. “Protect 
your lover!” Then the slim, dark girl 
stopped laughing abruptly. Her face took 
on its usual fierce look. Her enormous, 
flashing brown eyes went to the deputy 
who had entered Jumbo’s with her, then 
to the others. 

“I’ll leave it up to the rest of you,” 
she snapped. “Was there any car there 
when we arrived?” 

They all took time remembering, then 
they shook their heads. Some answered 
audibly: “No, Dan’s car wasn’t there.” 

Lollie started to refute them, but the 
words never came out. A chill seemed 
suddenly to prickle all over her. She re¬ 
membered now, too, that when they left 
Jumbo’s she had not seen Dan’s black 
sedan there, either. 

She didn’t get much, more time to 
think about that. Just then. Sheriff 
Benz and a deputy started to take Beau 
back to the little cell block in back. Beau 
said: “Listen, I’ve been to jail. Six 
years.” He balked, and looked all around 
at them. His handcuffed hands were 
clenched tightly in front of him. His 
lean face, handsome, even under the 
puffiness from Jumbo’s fists, was all 
sharp angles and ridges of muscle. He 
was pale as potcheese, but his eyes glow¬ 
ed almost feverishly, under their ledges 
of black brows. 

“This time it’ll be a lot longer than 
that.” Beau went on. “I don’t think I’ll 
go back!” 
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TTE MOVED very fast then and it 
was easy, because they all felt so 
safe; there were so many of them; and 
it was a crazy thing for him to do. But 
it worked. His big, handcuffed hands 
dipped and had the sheriff’s gun out of 
its holster just like that. He backed away 
covering them with the gun. 

"No, Beau! Please!” Lollie cried. 

He didn’t even look at her. He kept 
his eyes on the men, saying nothing 
until his legs hit the window. Then, 
as he started to climb out, he yelled, “I’ll 
wait a moment outside and if any of you 
want to show your faces, go ahead . . . 
Just remember, I’ve been to prison!” 

With his two hands tight-gripping the 
sheriff's gun, then, he climbed backward 
out the window into the rain that pelted 
into a side alley and disappeared. For 
several minutes no one spoke. Finally 
the sheriff sighed. 

“More trouble,” Benz said. “And for 
nothing. He won’t last an hour—with 
that checkered shirt of his, with that 
build and that yaller curly hair.” 

After she left the sheriff’s office, 
Lollie drove her coupe back out to the 
juke joint. A couple of deputies were 
stationed on guard, there. She got them 
to let her go into the back room and 
she saw that all of Ben Mauriello’s stuff 
had been cleaned out, and of course the 
black sedan wasn’t there. 

She drove around for about an hour 
after that, through the rain, up and down 
the slippery red clay back roads. 

If Beau was telling the truth—if he 
was innocent—there was only one other 
answer. Someone else came in and killed 
Jumbo while he was knocked out, while 
Beau slept, exhausted, in the booth. But 
who would do that? There was no one 
with anything to gain, any reason—ex¬ 
cept Jumbo’s brother, Dan, who hated 
him enough and only hung on Jumbo 


when he was broke and had nowhere else 
to go. But Ruby Lanvig’s story let Dan 
out. 

Lollie didn’t know. It was too much 
for her. Maybe Beau had done it, after 
all. Maybe he didn’t remember. It could 
be shock, or something. She’d heard of 
cases like that. And Beau had killed 
another man, years before, in a fight. 
She didn’t know. 

It was well after midnight when, in 
desperation, Lollie drove along the back 
road to the little lonely frame house she 
had shared with Jumbo. 

At first she didn’t even notice the 
light burning in the kitchen; or perhaps, 
tired and distraught as she was, it just 
didn’t register. She was starting to 
lock the doors when it came to her that 
the lights were on and that was wrong 
because when she and Jumbo had last 
been here, it had been daylight. She 
stood rooted to the kitchen floor, and 
wheeled quickly all the way around, her 
eyes searching, a centipede of terror 
skittering up and down her spine. 

And then she saw him, as he stepped 
out of the dining room, looming moun¬ 
tain-big in his baggy, soiled tweeds, in 
the dim light. The .32 pistol looked toy¬ 
like in his huge, sausage fingers. His 
grinning moon-face, dough-pale and lay¬ 
ered with fat was stubbled with beard. 
His wet, red little mouth was curved up 
at the comers into deep lines that ran 
to his button nose. His close-set eyes, 
small and green, squinted deep within 
their pouches of flesh. 

The hand that didn’t hold the gun 
kept rubbing up and down the tweed 
trouser leg. “Hello, Lollie, my sweet,” 
he said. 

"Dan!" she gasped. She fell back 
against the kitchen table. “Then—then 
it—it was you! You didn't go away. I 
was right!” 

“Come, come,” he said. The fat that 
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joined his chin and throat wobbled and 
a rumbling sound of laughter welled 
from the huge paunch. "Aren’t you a 
little confused?” 

She kept staring. Then she saw the 
traces of the fight around his face that 
ice packs and astringents had not com¬ 
pletely removed. She saw the little Z- 
shaped scar above his left eye. 

"No 1” she said and this time her voice 
was little more than a breath. "It’s not 
Dan! It’s you!" 

Jumbo Mauriello, in his brother’s 
clothes, moved forward a few feet, still 
chuckling. Without looking Ijack, with 
the bubbling of the laughter still in his 
deep voice, he called: “All right, Ruby, 
come on out and join the party.” 

rpHE slim, dark town girl stepped out 
of the darkness of the dining room 
then. She had put aside the raincoat and 
she had her arms akimbo, as she strutted 
up beside Jumbo. Then she smoothed 
the bright green dress down over her 
figure, staring at Lollie. For a quick 
moment, her own crazy, wild laughter 
joined Jumbo’s rumblings. 

"Look at her!” Ruby mocked. “Just 
look!” 

Lollie was arched backward over the 
table, staring at first one, then the other 
of the two who confronted her. 

“I see,” she said, finally. “You came 
to, and saw Beau asleep. You went and 
killed your brother, Dan, and brought 
him out, dressed in your clothes and 
slashed up his face so there’d be no mis¬ 
take, didn’t you, Jumbo?” 

"One thing wrong, my sweet,” Jumbo 
said in his musically deep voice. “I had 
killed Dan long before that—late this 
afternoon — while you were in town, 
shopping. I’d had enough of him, and 
Ruby and I wanted to go away to¬ 
gether. We needed money, so we figured 
out a little scheme. It was all going to 


work out the same, eventually, but it was 
going to be a lot more complicated, if 
Beau hadn’t come around tonight, if 
you hadn’t run out and left us. That 
simplified everything beautifully.” 

“I see,” Lollie said. “You were going 
to change places with Dan all the way 
around, I guess, Jumbo. You, as Dan, 
were going to be your own insurance 
beneficiary. You’d go to some other 
city—you and Ruby—and live as Dan, on 
your own insurance money.” 

The rumbling laughter kept rushing 
from Jumbo. He stood there, the .32 
pointed at Lollie, like some fat, sluggish 
animal. 

“And an amusing joke on you and 
Beau in the bargain,” he roared. 

"Look, Jumbo,” Ruby put in. “Let’s 
do what we said. Give it to her! Hurry, 
Jumbo, and let’s get away from here!” 

“Yes-,” Jumbo said. He stopped laugh¬ 
ing. “Quite right.” 

She knew, what was going to happen. 
They were going to kill her, make it look 
like a suicide. Then there would be her 
insurance, too. It would look all right. 
The widow—her lover headed for the 
penitentiary—might do something like 
that. It was all going their way — 
Jumbo’s and Ruby’s. 

Meanwhile Jumbo’s soft, grubby fore¬ 
finger was tightening on the trigger. 
But it never finished the squeeze. The 
three of them suddenly twisted toward 
the dining room door and the front part 
of the house. 

There was the sound of the front door 
opening and closing, heavy footsteps com¬ 
ing through the intervening rooms. 
Jumbo swung the .32 from Lollie toward 
the dining room door. Ruby Lanvig 
moved like a lithe serpent, glided toward 
the door leading into the kitchen, and 
flattened herself out of sight of any one 
entering. 

Beau Wallace, big and gaunt, soaked 
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through from the rain, and with his curly 
yellow hair plastered to his forehead, 
came stumbling into the room. The 
handcuffs were still on his wrists, but he 
still held the sheriff’s Police Positive in 
both fists. He stopped just inside the 
kitchen. 

“Lollie !” Beau said. Then he looked 
at Jumbo. Beau’s jaw dropped to the 
sopping flannel shirt at his chest. 

For an instant they all just stood star¬ 
ing at each other. Then the gun in 
Jumbo’s fat white hand jumped and spat 
out flame. The weapon in Beau’s hand 
fell to the floor. The hole in Beau’s 
wrist ribboned out blood in fast, steady 
little splashes of red. 

Beau didn’t look at his hand. He hadn’t 
taken his eyes off of Jumbo. Suddenly 
he started nodding his long head. His 
eyes took on a peculiar glitter. 

A LL right, Jumbo,” he said. "All 
right. But I’m not going to let it 
work!” 

Jumbo was not laughing now. His 
moon face was like a big glob of suet. 
His eyes seemed to sink back further into 
the meat of his face. The bald top of his 
huge head got shiny with sweat. 

“Stay away from me, Beau,” Jumbo 
said. “This ain’t like earlier tonight. 
I got a gun, now. Stay away!” 

“Yes,” Beau said. “You’ve got a 
gun.” But he kept moving forward. It 
seemed to take him a long time to plant 
each step, but he kept going toward the 
fat man. 

Suddenly Lollie screamed: “Don’t kill 
him, Jumbo!” 

She was too late. With the gun aimed 
right at Beau’s face, Jumbo had shot. 
In what seemed like the same instant, 
Ruby Lanvig lunged in to help Jumbo, 
moving swiftly from where she had stood 
flattened against the wall next to the 


door, and sticking her leg between Beau's 
large feet. 

Beau plunged forward on his face and 
the bullet from Jumbo’s gun plowed into 
the wall behind him. Lollie moved, too, 
now that the spell was broken. She 
grabbed at Jumbo’s gun arm, tried to 
bend it down. That didn’t do much good, 
except that in the struggle, Jumbo press¬ 
ed the trigger again, and this time, the 
muzzle of the gun had gotten twisted, 
and was pointed at Ruby Lanvig. 

Ruby turned around twice on her heels 
like a Russian dancer, bending over fur¬ 
ther and further each time, holding her 
hands over her stomach. Finally, she 
plunged over across a chair and lay still, 
the bright green of her dress darkening 
with crimson in several places. 

On the floor, Beau reached out and 
with his handcuffed hands, pulled Jum¬ 
bo’s thick ankles. Jumbo spilled back¬ 
ward to the floor with a wallop that 
knocked cups from their hooks in the 
china closet. Then Beau swarmed up 
along Jumbo’s tremendous avoirdupois, 
moving his hands from Jumbo’s ankles 
to his throat. They stayed there, dig¬ 
ging into folds of flesh until Sheriff 
Benz and some deputies burst in, a few 
moments later. 

They had come there looking for Beau, 
but when they heard Ruby Lanvig’s ter¬ 
rified dying story, they forgot about him. 

Lollie didn’t, though. She stayed right 
with him all the time. And several hours 
later, when they left a doctor’s office 
with Beau’s wrist neatly bandaged, Beau 
said: “Y’know, kid, he must’ve driven 
away in Dan’s car while that damned 
jammed juke box was wailing away. 
That’s why we didn’t hear the motor.” 

“Yes,” Lollie said. "And because of 
the sounds of the storm . . . But look. 
Beau—the sunrise. A new day.” 

“A new day,” he said, smiling at Lol¬ 
lie, "for both of its.” 
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By TALMAGE POWELL 

Gladly would those three men and the woman have traded their stolen 
fifty thousand dollars for a glimpse of civilization. . . . But the 
lonely, remote hill night was filled with strange noises that 
whispered, over and over again, “Murderers . . . will 
die before dawn !” 


F OUR people were in the dusty 
maroon sedan that raced along the 
narrow dirt road; driving was a 
small man with big ears, a heavier man 
who might have been an ex-pug beside 
him, and a man and woman in the back 
seat. 

Peanut Jenkins handled the wheel 
loosely, straining his eyes as they round¬ 
ed each torturous curve. Now and then 
his gaze would flick to the wild country 
surrounding them, the ragged hills and 
peaks, thickly wooded, rolling in the dim 
distance. It was unutterably lonely, ach¬ 
ingly silent, and Peanut, accustomed to 
bright lights and laughing crowds, shiv¬ 
ered. 

His voice sounded dry, “I’d never of 
believed there was this much land with¬ 
out people in all my life.” 

The slim, immaculately tailored man in 
the back seat spoke. “Forget that. When 
are we going to hit the highway?” 

The slim man’s tone caused Peanut’s 
sweaty grip to tighten on the wheel. 
“Soon now, Felix.” 

He glanced up in the rear view mirror 
at Felix, saw a dapper man in a dark 
suit, candy-striped shirt and knitted tie. 
He watched Felix Barrett tap his teeth 
nervously with a manicured nail, saw 
the tightness in Felix' thin, drawn face. 

Forcing reassurance in his voice, Pea¬ 
nut added: “I ain’t steered you wrong 
yet, have I? We found the dough, didn’t 
we? Sad Mike knew he was dying in 


prison; he told me where the dough was 
hidden from the snatch of the Kritclien 
kid, and we found that, didn’t we? He 
told me about this road, too, a short-cut 
to the Knoxville highway. Sad Mike 
came from some place around here; that’s 
why he picked these God-forsaken hills 
to hide the fifty grand in. I’m certain 
this is the short-cut he told me about.” 

“Well,” the heavy man beside Peanut 
said, “we located the dough okay and 
ain’t had a bit of trouble. I hope you 
still know what you’re doing, Peanut.” 
His eyes, small, black, buried in scar 
tissue he’d picked up prize-fighting, 
roamed the desolate countryside. “The 
only sign of life we’ve passed in three 
hours was that rusted barbed-wire fence 
way back there.” 

“Can’t even see a cow, eh, Nick?” Pea¬ 
nut said to the big ex-pug beside him. 
The little man twisted the wheel of the 
jouncing car, trying to force a laugh. 
“Bet the panthers have got the cows.” 

The blonde woman in back showed in¬ 
terest for the first time. She turned her 
gaze from the window where it had been 
held almost an hour. “There are no 
panthers in the hills. Peanut. They’ve 
been killed out long ago.” 

Something in her voice caught the at¬ 
tention of the three men. 

Felix looked at her darkly. “What’s 
eating you? You’re acting funny, baby!” 
His dark gaze catching every flicker of 
her expression, he lighted a cigarette 
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with slim, tapering fingers. He could 
shoot a man in cold blood and kick the 
writhing body in a gutter. 

Deadly and immaculate, Felix went in 
for silk underwear, had worried several 
miles back, before the primitive desola¬ 
tion of the unknown terrain drove the 
thought from him, about the flower wilt¬ 
ing in his lapel. Lil Iverson thought of 
all this, and she said finally, “Nothing’s 
eating me, Felix.” 

But she turned her gaze back to the 
window. And with these western Caro¬ 
lina hills in her vision, she was trans¬ 
ported back through time, to a little vil¬ 
lage in Missouri. 

Those Ozark hills had been like these, 
and she had been a gawky, wide-eyed 
kid. She remembered, as the car raced 
down the twisting road, how she had 
looked out over the peaks of the Ozarks. 
What was beyond them? 

She would think of the world out there, 
beyond the hills, when night was deep 
and she lay sleepless in her bed. She 
remembered how she had left those hills. 
She would live, she had told herself; she 
would have things, nice clothes, a lovely, 
glittering place in which to live. She 
would never drudge her life away in a 
cabin on a hillside, as her mother had 
done, growing old while she was yet 
young, old and wasted and ill. 

That was the hard part—leaving her 
mother. But she savagely shut her mind 
to it. During those first months, it was 
easy enough, for she discovered that the 
world beyond the hills was merciless and 
demanding. 

You had to know how to do something 
to get those clothes and glittering apart¬ 
ments. Her meager, ill-paid jobs those 
first months had been exhausting, and 
it hadn’t been hard to drop asleep in a 
cheap room from exhaustion. Then she’d 
met Felix. 

She’d been a little afraid of him at 


first, the nervous way his hands moved, 
the explosive light that glowed in his 
eyes at slight provocation. Now she 
knew he had imagination; he had known, 
even while she was wearing a shapeless 
waitress’ uniform, what a hairdresser and 
dressmaker could do to her. They be¬ 
came a team, and now her slim ankles 
were sheathed in nylon. Her clothes were 
Fifth Avenue. But somehow, riding 
through these hills -that were so much 
like those she had once known, there was 
an empty feeling in the pit of her 
stomach. 

They rode in silence broken only by 
the hum of the motor and occasional 
stones, thrown by the wheels, striking 
the underside of the car with a dead 
thud. 

The car swooped down a steep grade, 
its progress marked by a billowing 
streamer of dust, and rattled across a 
flimsy wooden bridge with a noise like 
brief thunder. Peanut Jenkins, watching 
the gas gauge, was sweating. 

Halfway up the next hill, the motor 
coughed. The car lurched as the motor 
missed, caught again. Then there was 
dead silence, broken only by the crunch 
of gravel under the wheels, as the motor 
quit cold. 

FRANTICALLY, the little man with 
the big ears switched the ignition 
off and on and smashed the starter. The 
other three sat stiffly, watching him 
stonily, not speaking. 

He looked %p slowly at the faces hem¬ 
ming him. Trembling, he wiped his 
forehead. 

“Get out,” Felix said. 

"But, boss . . .” 

“Get out!” 

The hinge creaked as the door swung 
open. Peanut faced Felix with implor¬ 
ing eyes. "Honest, boss, maybe it ain’t 
so bad! Maybe . . . ” 
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Felix crushed Peanut’s lapels in his 
hands. “Not so bad! What the hell 
could be worse? We’re a hundred miles 
from nowhere—no gas, no food, no way 
to get out!’’ His face was livid with 
desperation and rage. He slapped Pea¬ 
nut three times, back and forth, and the 
little man wobbled with the blows. Felix 
released him then, and Peanut sat down 
in the dust, his coat awry, looking at the 
blood that came off his mouth on the 
back of his hand. 

Nick Karkins, the ex-pug, got out of 
the front seat. Lil Iverson watched Pea¬ 
nut rise, and after a moment she got out 
and stood with the three men. A little 
knot of four people, their gaze roved 
over the mocking, gaunt mountains ring¬ 
ing them in. They were trapped in this 
wilderness of space, and the thought of 
the fifty grand in the satchel in the back 
seat, which they’d found at Sad Mike’s 
hiding place, wasn’t so important now ... 

The light was the first thing they 
saw; the light in the cabin window. An 
angry ball of blood, the sun had slipped 
behind the ragged hills in the west over 
an hour ago that had been an eternity 
of walking. 

Single file, stumbling, they drew new 
strength from the flickering blob of light 
up the hillside ahead of them. They 
paused, gasping in breath at the edge of 
the clearing which surrounded the cabin. 
In the dim, fading twilight, they looked 
at each other. 

Big Nick Karkins’ face was stained 
darkly with sweat; the knot of his tie 
hung halfway down his chest, exposed 
by his unbuttoned coat. He licked his 
thick lips and spat out dust. 

Lil Iverson’s green silk dress was 
rumpled, dust-stained; her ankles, un- 
acustomed to walking in spike heels, 
were beginning to swell. Her blonde 
hair was wind-blown about her face. 

Peanut had taken the walking better 


than the others; but now at the sight 
of the cabin, he said, “There’s water 
there, boss!” He lurched forward, but 
Felix dragged him back. 

“Wait a minute.” Felix’ voice was a 
vicious croak; his lips and throat were 
coated with dust. There was only a rem¬ 
nant of the flower hanging precariously 
from his lapel. “There’s water there— 
and maybe a tough moonshiner. You go 
running to that cabin and get a face full 
of buckshot. We’ll just walk slow.” He 
motioned them ahead with his left hand. 
In his right he gripped tenaciously the 
black satchel. 

“Whoever is in that cabin,” Lil said, 
“will be friendly. As long as we mind 
our business and they think we are- 
are honest.” 

“Okay, baby,” Felix said shortly, 
“since you know these hillbillies, you 
can do the talking.” He nodded her 
ahead. 

They crossed the hard-packed yard, 
and with the three men fanned out be¬ 
hind her, Lil knocked on the door. A 
woman’s thin voice said: “Come in.” 

Lil opened the creaking door. It was 
almost as if she were looking at the 
interior of the place in the Ozarks she 
had called home. A wide-planked, gritty 
floor, a yawning stone fireplace with a 
long rifle on wooden pegs over it, cane- 
bottomed chairs near the huge stone 
hearth, an ancient gramophone with a 
big, funny looking horn, a wooden bed 
with a high headboard. A woman was 
standing in the doorway to the next 
room. 

“We ran out of gas a few miles back,” 
Lil began, “we thought your hus¬ 
band ...” 

“Haven’t got one,” the hill woman 
said with the ageless serenity of the 
hills. “Lem up and died on me last 
spring.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lil said. She realized, 
surprisingly, that she really was. The 
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woman was small for a hill woman, as 
Lil’s own mother had been. She wore 
many-times-washed gingham; her hair, 
sun-bleached brown, was done in a knot 
at the back of her head. 

‘‘Needn’t be sorry,” the hill woman 
said with a wan smile. “Lem’s time 
just came.” Wiping her thin hands on 
her apron, she came toward the middle 
of the room. “If you’re out of gas, you 
just go down ...” 

“But we can’t,” Lil said. "We’re 
lost.” 

"Oh.” In that one syllable, the woman 
summed up all the terror of being alone 
and without direction in the stolid wil¬ 
derness of the hills. "You’d’ be think¬ 
ing .. . ” 

"If you could just put us up for the 
night,” Lil pleaded. She watched the 
woman’s face, saw the decision that came 
with the slow smile. “A little company 
wouldn’t be bad at that. Been having to 
do the plowing, even, since Lem went 
away. How many of you?” 

Felix stepped up in the doorway. 
“Four of us.” 

"Well, now,” she listened at sight of 
him; then she looked past him at the 
night-shrouded bleakness outside, said 
abruptly, “Come on in. You men’ll have 
to sleep in the barn. Tomorrow I’ll 
show you how to get to Cecil Case’s 
place. He’s got gas—farms bottomland 
with tractors. But you’d never find it 
in the dark.” 

Lil laid her hand on the woman’s 
freckled, wiry artn. "We’ll pay you 
well.” 

“Shucks now,” the hill woman smiled. 
"You ought to know hill people better 
than that. We know how dangerous it 
can be afoot out in them hollows and 
hillsides at night. Strangers is always 
welcome to what help we can give them— 
as long as they don’t try no shennigans. 
You men,” she repeated, “will have to 
sleep in the bam.” 


Nick, Peanut, and Felix awkwardly 
took the chairs she indicated. Lil hesi¬ 
tantly followed as the hill woman went 
back toward the kitchen. 

The hill woman turned from a rough 
pine table. “Been a long time since I had 
the pleasure of company. My name’s 
Annie.” 
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“I’m Lil. We don’t want to cause 
you. . . .” 

“You ain’t causing me anything. I’ll 
just cut a little extra ham, that’s all.” 
She opened the oven door of the huge, 
wood-burning range. The warm odor of 
browning biscuits permeated the kitchen, 
and Lil could close her eyes and the 
years fell away. 

She thought: “I’m a fool. I thinking 
and feeling like a sentimental child. I’ve 
got everything now I’ve every wanted!” 
She wanted to get out of the kitchen. 
She wanted a moment to get a grip on 
herself. 

They called her the lady of ice, she 
reminded herself, and here she was going 
to pieces at the simple sight of the cabin 
and the odor of browning biscuits. 

Annie picked up a water pail. 

Lil sprang forward. "Let me. I’ll get 
the water for you.” 

She took the pail. As Annie started to 
protest, Lil said, "Just tell me how to 
get to the spring.” 
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“Well, if you want to help,” Annie 
shrugged. It ain’t a spring. It’s a well. 
Just follow the path from the back door.” 
She regarded Lil a moment. “What 
would a lady like you know about 
springs?” Lil was afraid to answer, 
afraid of the crazy things she might say 
to this simple, generous woman. She 
might even blurt out details of the cabin 
in the Ozarks. She, the ice lady! 

Outside, Lil picked her way along 
slowly, the pail swinging at her side. She 
kept telling herself that she was a fool, 
thinking of the past this way. She wished 
she’d never come to these hills to get 
a cut of Sad Mike’s dough. She hadn’t 
known the sight of wooded peaks, a 
simple cabin, the odor of wholesome 
cooking would do these things to her. 

She lowered the wooden bucket in 
the well with the creaking winch. Her 
soft arms strained to hold it up. She 
tipped the wooden bucket, pouring water 
into the zinc-coated pail she had carried 
from Annie’s kitchen. 

Then she heard the scream, rising like 
the wail of a lost, lonely thing, and the 
bucket fell from her fingers, spilling 
water over her feet and ankles. 

She stood frozen; then she was run¬ 
ning toward the house. She flung the 
flimsy kitchen door open. Numbing hor¬ 
ror washed over her as she saw the 
tableau in the kitchen. 

A NNIE was sprawled on the floor, 
forlornly and pathetically, blood 
oozing from her right temple. She lay 
without moving, staring fixedly at the 
door of her oWn, as if wondering how 
her biscuits were coming along. 

Big Nick and Peanut were standing in 
the doorway, watching Felix. He was 
crouched over the hill woman, his auto¬ 
matic in his hand. His face was white: 
it had been an immaculate face only short 
hours before; now it was the thin face 
of a rat, covered with dust and terror. 


“Cripes, boss,” Peanut breathed. “You 
killed her!” 

Felix licked his lips. “I couldn’t help 
it. I was nervous, and when she strug¬ 
gled like that, I hit her.” 

Lil’s lips were so stiff the words were 
barely audible. “But why? She was 
generous and trusting.” 

Felix straightened slowly. “It was 
Peanut’s fault, Lil. I swear it! Don’t 
look at me like that! Think of the things 
I’ve done for you. ... I love you, baby!” 

She moved aside as his hand reached 
out for her. She watched his eyes darken, 
watched the twitching of the automatic. 
But something stronger than her fear 
caused her to avoid contact with his 
fingers. 

“Easy, Felix,” big Nick said. He look¬ 
ed at Lil. “And you, too. It was the 
hill woman or us.” 

“We know how you feel, Lil. Don’t 
we, Felix?” Peanut said, his tone implor¬ 
ing Felix. 

“Sure,” Felix said, too quietly, "we 
know how she feels.” 

Peanut edged between Lil and Felix. 
“It was my fault, Lil,” Peanut said. 
“Without thinking, I said something to 
Nick about Sad Mike. Sad Mike came 
from these hills, you know, and the 
woman must have known his reputation, 
the things he’d done—like kidnaping the 
Kritchen kid. 

“She figured that since we were pals 
of Sad Mike, we must be kidnappers 
too. I tried to tell her different. But 
she got a glimpse of Felix’ shoulder 
rig. When she saw we were carrying 
guns, that convinced her. She said we 
were crooks and tried to make a dash 
out.” 

“I couldn’t do nothing but hit her,” 
Felix said. “She almost got away. We’d 
have had bloodhounds and bloodthirsty 
hill men on our trail in an hour.” 

“But you didn’t have to . . .** Lil 
began. 
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“Sure, baby,” Felix said. “But it 
was an accident, see? I hit her harder 
than I meant to, understand?” 

Lil was thinking of the hill woman 
guiding a plow across a sweltering hill¬ 
side. She was thinking that Annie’s 
face had been pretty once. It could 
still have been pretty had she chosen 
the same course, early in life, that Lil 
had. Or Lil might be the woman there 
on the floor, poor, bent by work. But 
still, somehow, it seemed to her that she 
should envy the hill woman . . . 

She looked at Felix. “What—what 
are you going to do with her?” 

For once, he had no suave answer. 
“I don’t know. If I was in Chi I’d 
know how to handle this. But here. . . 
He looked through the tiny window, cur¬ 
tained with hand-stitched calico, at the 
mantle of night over the hills. His 
face came to pieces, he sobbed, "Fifty 
thousand dollars, a hundred miles from 
nowhere, and a murder on our hands!” 

“The dame,” Peanut said, “said her 
husband was dead. If you’re asking me, 
I think we’re as safe right here as any 
place until morning.” 

“Why morning?” Nick asked. 

“Because, you damn fool,” Felix 
screamed, “we can’t go wandering around 
in this lonesome hell at night! We’re 
lost already. By morning we’d be so 
far from nowhere we’d starve to death 
before we ever found our way out!” 

Annie’s staring eyes mocked them. 
Blubbering faintly, Felix got a grip on 
himself. “Lil, you go in the other room. 
We’re going to drop the hill woman in 
the well.” 

Her fingernails dug in the door jamb. 
Through her tight throat, she managed, 
“No!” 

“Yes! Peanut will go in the other room 
with you, just to keep you company.” 

She watched Peanut hesitate, and her 
heart began to race; then Peanut said 
slowly, “Come on, Lil.” She didn’t move, 
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and Felix’s face swam close to her. She 
saw the tightening of his thin, trembling 
finger on the trigger. Slowly, she fol¬ 
lowed Peanut into the room with the 
huge fireplace. 

She heard the door slam behind Felix, 
Nick, and their burden. She shuddered. 

Leaden minutes passed, and the back 
door opened and closed again, and Nick 
and Felix emerged from the kitchen. 
Felix stood in the doorway a moment, 
looking at Lil. He forced joviality in 
his voice: “Think of the things we’re 
going to do with that fifty grand! Just 
don’t get cold .feet, baby.” 

“Sure,” Nick grinned, “and me and 
Felix have already talked it over out¬ 
side. We’re not going to give anybody 
else the chance to know we’re Sad Mike’s 
pals. If any hillbilly should nose around 
here now, we’ll take care of him.” 

“Since we’re gonna stay here all 
night,” Peanut said heavily, “we might 
as well eat. You feel up to fixing some 
food, Lil?” 

"Sure,” Felix said, “she feels up to 
it.” 

What’s done is done, she thought 
bleakly. Once started, there’s no turning 
back. Silently, she went into the kitchen. 

The lamplight was a flickering, smoky 
yellow that sent shadows dancing crazily 
about the long, narrow kitchen. It had 
taken her half an hour to prepare a 
scanty meal; Felix grimaced at the food; 
Peanut ate with relish, Nick consumed 
his share stolidly. Lil pecked at her 
food, knowing that if she tried to eat, 
she would choke on it. 

Outside, night noises of the hills began 
a slow crescendo. Rising wind mur¬ 
mured in the trees. The hellish loneliness 
stifled conversation. 

Peanut said, “This coffee must be 
made of acorns and strychnine. But give 
me some more, Lil." 

She was pouring coffee when they 
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heard the first whimpering sound. She 
almost dropped the coffee pot. 

“What was that?” Felix was already 
halfway to his feet. 

“It’s in the house,” Peanut said 
hoarsely. 

The corners of his mouth jerking, Felix 
pulled his gun and said, “You’re nuts! 
We went through all three rooms before 
Lil started dinner.” He stood with his 
gun held foolishly in his hand. “See 
what it is, Nick.” 

“Go to hell,” Nick said. “We’ll all 
see together.” 

“It ain’t human,” Peanut choked. 

Felix leaned over and blew out the 
lamp. “Come on,” he whispered. 

They moved to the kitchen doorway, 
dim, deadly shadows in the darkness. 
They stood in the thudding silence of 
the front room, and the whimper repeat¬ 
ed itself in the room at their left, a room 
that contained, Lil remembered, another 
wooden bed with patchwork quilts on it, 
a washstand, a couple of chairs, a trunk. 
They were at the door of the bedroom, 
Felix with his gun upraised, ready to 
start shooting. 

They eased inside the room and a 
match-flame quivered in his fingers. 

A BOX-LIKE affair was at the foot 
of the bed, a white cloth thrown 
loosely over it. The cloth moved. “A 
cat!” Peanut said. 

Lil pulled the cloth away as the match 
flickered out. Her breath caught in her 
throat. “It’s a baby!” 

Nick began laughing like a hoarse hip¬ 
popotamus. “A brat! Nearly scaring 
us out of our wits. ...” 

Peanut laughed shakily. “Ain’t it a 
scream? What if the boys heard of it? 
Light another match, Felix.” 

Felix lighted a lamp on the washstand, 
came to the foot of the bed. 

Lil’s voice sounded limp. “The hill 
woman’s child.” 


Peanut said, “Think of her living 
alone and taking care of this kid!" 

"She was nuts,” Felix said. 

The baby made watery, gurgling 
noises in its throat, displaying toothless 
gums in a wide grin. 

“Why the white cloth over the crib?” 
Nick said. 

She knew all about that. She’d seen 
lots of rough cribs like this. “Some¬ 
times hill women spread a cloth over the 
crib to keep away flies or insects. When 
you’re living close to the earth, with 
green things growing rank all around, 
insects are plentiful. But the hill woman 
or baby wouldn’t have minded.” 

She bent over the rough crib, brushed 
the soft, pink chin with her fingertip, 
and the baby’s chubby fists flailed at 
her while the gurgling laugh poured out 
of his throat. 

, “Cute, ain’t he?” Peanut said. 

Felix said “Nuts,” and stalked from 
the room, Nick behind him. Lil rum¬ 
maged in the washstand, found baby 
garments stacked neatly. She worked 
over the baby, and after a moment, Pea¬ 
nut said softly, "Jeez, Lil, you—you look 
sort of different right now. That’s a 
nice picture!” 

Her hands fumbled. She swallowed 
and said, “You’re a little screwball. Pea¬ 
nut !” 

She didn’t look up as Peanut drifted 
out of the room. 

They were in the kitchen when she 
went back. She began hunting a bottle. 
From the bedroom came the first sound 
of hungry crying. 

As she fixed the bottle, she watched 
Felix’ fingers drum on the table. He 
was deep in intense thought, and the 
whiteness at the corners of his lips made 
him ugly. Maybe, Lil thought, he’s think¬ 
ing that Annie was murdered while her 
kid lay sleeping in the next room. She 
went back in the bedroom with the bot¬ 
tle, knelt beside the crib. 
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She watched him eat, and she felt his 
tiny fingers close over her thumb, fingers 
that made something else, like tight 
bands, close over her heart. Her throat 
knotted, and she realized, crazily, that 
her vision was blurred. 

She started to rise, but the fingers 
clutched at her, and she stayed beside 
him. In her kneeling position, her 
muscles cramped, but she didn’t move 
until he sighed and drifted back to sleep. 
Gently, she tucked his blanket in at the 
edges. 

One of them had found a pack of 
cards. They were playing three-handed 
blackjack, Felix dealing, when she went 
back in the kitchen. Felix started to 
speak to her, but the sudden knock at 
the front door cut him off. The knock 
gave birth to throbbing tension, a great 
eel twining about them. 

Nick said, “This won’t be a baby.” 

Felix’ face was oily with perspiration. 
“But she said she didn’t have husband 
or anybody,” he begged. 

The front door rattled. 

“We got to answer it, boss,” Peanut 
said. 

“Sure.” Felix licked his lips. The 
last shred of his immaculate air had dis¬ 
appeared; a lock of hair hung limply 
over his forehead. “Listen, now, quick. 
Lil goes to the door. I’ll cover her from 
the bedroom, Nick and Peanut from 
here.” 

She said nothing. 

"Hurry,” Felix said desperately. “No 
telling who’s out there. Lil, don’t get 
cold feet on me now. We been through 
a lot together. We’ve had lots of fun. 
Think of the money we’ve got—the place 
in Chi ... You gotta open that door! 
We’re covering you. Think I’d let any¬ 
thing happen to you, Lil?” 

Seconds crept by. She nodded slowly. 
She watched Felix slide into the bed¬ 
room. She walked to the door and open¬ 
ed it. 


The shadows cloaking him, she could 
not see the man very well for a moment. 
Surprise at the sight of a stranger held 
him speechless for a moment. 

She stepped back from the doorway 
and said, “You?” 

“Just passing,” he found his voice 
with a quirking grin. He stepped in¬ 
side. He was very tall with a lean, raw- 
hide look. His gray eyes lingered a mo¬ 
ment on Lil’s hair, her soft face. 

“I look in on Annie ever once in a 
while,” he said. “I knew her husband, 
told him I’d take a look-see occasionally. 
The doctor says she’s only got a short 
time to live, few weeks maybe, and I 
worry about her and her kid, since I 
made a sort of death-bed promise to her 
husband.” 

Lil regarded him intently. There was 
something not of the hills about this 
man. College, maybe. 

As if reading her thoughts, he said: 
“I’m Bill Munday. Saw the big, wide 
world, but have too much of a hankering 
to lead the simple life.” 

“I’m Lil Iverson, Bill. I—” 

He was glancing about the room. 
“Where is Annie, anyway?” 

“She—I—” 

He began filling a pipe. “Went out? 
Had a chore or something? Well, I’ll 
just stick around till she gets back. Might 
be something from town she needs.” He 
was on the point of saying something 
more, but a smaller shadow detached 
itself from the denser shadows of the 
bedroom. It was Felix, his automatic 
jutting before him. 

Very slowly. Bill Munday put his pipe 
in his mouth. His eyes flicked over 
Felix, came to rest on the gun. He 
looked at Lil, and now his gray eyes 
caused her to shrink. 

“You’re a long way from home, 
aren’t you?” He turned back to Felix. 
“What’s the idea of the gun?” 
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“Never mind that,” Felix said. “Pea¬ 
nut, frisk him.” 

The little man came forward, patted 
Munday’s chest, his hands stopping 
abruptly. He looked at Munday's face 
and said, “Take off the jacket, chum. 
Easy!” 

Munday slipped out of the jacket with 
Peanut’s aid, and the little man tossed 
the garment on a chair. Big Nick 
whistled through his teeth. Bill Munday 
was wearing a shoulder rig. 

Peanut relieved him of the gun, toss¬ 
ing the rig over his thin shoulder. He 
turned Munday’s pockets wrong side out, 
spilling matches, cigarettes, pipe tobacco 
and coins. He pulled the wallet from 
Munday’s hip pocket, flipped it open. 

“Jeez, a cop! Take a look, boss! This 
guy’s a sheriff!” 

“That’s too bad,” Felix said. 

Munday whitened faintly. “Where’s 
Annie?” 

“Annie doesn’t live here any more,” 
Felix said. “You see, punk, I pulled 
the gun on you because you said to Lil 
that you’d stick around till Annie got 
back. You’d have been waiting a long 
time. You’d have tumbled to the fact 
that Annie won’t be coming back. So I 
decided not to wait. The sooner we get 
out of these hills, the safer we’ll be. 
You’re going to guide us out, punk. To 
get up here, you had to have a car. It’ll 
be down on the road below the house. 
You’ll chauffeur us right out of this 
wilderness, see?” 

He’d guide them out; then they’d kill 
him, Lil knew. Bill Munday knew it, 
too. He ducked without warning, grab¬ 
bing Peanut’s arm. He flung the scream¬ 
ing little man over his back like a raw- 
hide sling, throwing a stone. Peanut 
crashed into Nick and they went down 
in a tangle. Munday’s gun, which had 
been over Peanut’s shoulder, skittered to 
a corner. 


TjTELIX lunged backward, firing. Fabric 
jumped from Munday’s shirt. Mun¬ 
day plowed in; Felix screamed for help 
as the tall man crashed into him. They 
skidded across the floor, stopping at the 
fireplace. Felix’s gun clattered out of 
his hand. 



MUNDAY 


Lil heard the soggy sound of Munday 
striking Felix. Felix was shrill-voiced 
with fear, fighting like fury unleashed. 
Munday drew back to hit him again and 
Nick Karkins grabbed a chair and 
threw it. 

Munday stiffened as the leg of the 
chair smashed the base of his skull. Felix 
scrambled from beneath him. His left 
cheek was split open from Munday's 
blows. Trembling with rage, blood run¬ 
ning down his face to drip on his shirt, 
Felix kicked Munday in the ribs. 

The tall man groaned, and Lil set her 
teeth and ran to the bedroom to the 
screaming baby. She quieted the child, 
went back to the front room. Munday’s 
arms were firmly trussed behind him. 
Felix nudged him with his toe. “Get 
up, Munday.” 

The tall man rose groggily; he looked 
at Lil, and his vision cleared, his eyes 
looking old, tired, even bewildered. 
“You’re a smooth operator!” he said bit¬ 
terly. “When I first saw you, the mom- 
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ent you opened the door, you threw nay 
guard completely. Maybe it was just 
the way the light catches in your hair.” 

Felix laughed harshly. “We’ll post¬ 
pone the sentiment, punk. “We’re get¬ 
ting out of here—now!” He licked his 
lips, his breath growing shallow. “You’d 
better go on outside, Lil. You don’t 
want to see this.” He turned to Nick. 
“Bring the kid in here.” 

“The kid, Felix?” Lil choked. “But I 
thought ...” 

“Just what did you think, baby?” 

“Let’s just leave,” she begged. “We 
can take the kid, stop at an orphan 
asylum.” 

"This takes the cake!” Felix breathed. 
“You’re going batty! Think of the story 
we’d have to tell to leave that kid in an 
orphan home! Even if we didn’t have 
to, think we can take chances stopping, 
trying to get rid of a baby? It’s murder 
now, Lil, and there’s only one way to 
cover ourselves! Bring the kid in, Nick!” 

It was a moment of blindness. But 
some things were startlingly clear: the 
feel of tiny fingers clutching her thumb, 
the thought of the girl that had left the 
Ozarks, a girl who had slipped to the 
point where she was being asked to step 
outside while a baby was being mur¬ 
dered. 

She heard Felix yell and knew she had 
flung herself toward Bill Monday’s gun 
in the corner. 

“Grab her, Peanut!” Felix shouted. 
But the little man with the big ears hesi¬ 
tated, and Felix fired. His first slug 
smashed the wall just over her head. His 
second crashed into her shoulder and 
Munday’s gun fell from her fingers. 

She swayed; then she was down on 
the floor, reaching for the gun with her 
left hand. Nick fired and splinters 
jumped from the floor in her face. 

Peanut Jenkins, smiling faintly, shot 
Nick in the face. Felix jerked his at¬ 


tention from Lil, and Peanut took a slug 
in the chest. 

The gun was wavering in her hand; 
she would miss. Then Munday crashed 
into Felix with both feet, and when 
Felix, rolling, regained his balance, she 
was ready for him. She squeezed the 
trigger, felt the tearing bounce of the 
recoiling gun, and watched Felix double 
slowly and topple to the floor. 

Peanut was gasping behind her. She 
rose, swayed to the little man’s side. 

“Thanks, Peanut. I’ll hurry you to a 
doctor.” 

“Save the bother. I—we been together 
a long time, Felix and me. But I just 
couldn’t stomach this deal; anyway, Lil, 
that was sure a nice picture—you and the 
little brat.” 

Painfully, Peanut looked at Munday. 
“She’s clear, copper. She was out of 
the house when it happened. She didn’t 
know it was going to happen. If she had 
known, I—I guess she’d have stopped 
it. Sort of a hill gal herself,” he smiled 
wanly. “Don’t let the little brat ger 
hungry, Lil.” Still smiling, he stopped 
breathing. 

She knelt there beside the little man 
with the big ears, numbly, for a long 
time. Then she rose and untied Mun¬ 
day’s bonds with her right hand. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he said, “for a 
long time that I’d adopt the little rascal, 
knowing Annie couldn’t be helped much 
by doctors and that the kid would need 
somebody. Would you like to drop 
around and see him sometime, Lil? He’ll 
be living with my mother and me.” 

She felt a tear splash on her cheek. 
She swallowed hard and nodded. 

Their eyes met, and he said, “Make 
your visits often, Lil. I don’t think it’s 
just the way the light catches in your 
hair, after all.” 

She smiled, partly because she heard 
the little guy in the bedroom try to say 
something that sounded like “yup.” 
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Stranded and alone, Mike and Diane looked upon Pa Grubb as a good 
Samaritan when he offered to take them home with him for food 
and bed. . . . But they found, too late, that the price for 
accommodations at that remote farmhouse was 
payable in blood and terror! 


W HY’D I wanta transfer to grave¬ 
yard, when I got this good go 
on dayshift? Well, I’ll tell you, 
Charlie. Ma Burkett, my helper, gives 
me the creeps. I want a different shift 
so I won’t have to see her no more. 

Sure, Boss. I know she’s a great little 
old lady. Three boys in service and a 
heart as big as all outdoors. It ain’t that. 
It’s just—well—she reminds me of an¬ 
other little old lady I knew once. Course 
she ain't like this other one. Not really. 
It’s just how she looks, sometimes. And 
her voice . . . Little things —you know, 
Charlie. 

Yeah, I’ll tell you about it, if you really 
want I should. You won’t believe me, 
though. Nobody does. But maybe if I 
tell it enough, and enough people laugh 
me down, I’ll get to feeling that way my¬ 
self about it. 

. Maybe I’ll even be able to convince 
Diane it never happened. And then we 
can see people like Ma Burkett, and old 
George Getz who sweeps up around here 
—people who just happen to look a lit¬ 
tle like somebody else a long way off, 
and dead now—without getting the shud¬ 
ders and shakes. 

Maybe we’ll even be able to sleep 
nights, without waking up in a cold 
sweat, screaming, from those gosh-awful 
nightmares. . . . 

TT ALL started when we was on our 
way out here, and the coupe ran outa 


gas in South Dakota. Sure, the gas board 
back home give us enough coupons to 
reach the Coast. But you can drive an 
awful long way through South Dakota 
sometimes, Charlie, without coming 
across an open filling station. Some of 
’em was shut on accounta the war, and 
some was just closed because it was Sun- 
day. 

We’d been cruising along for hours, 
hoping to find an open station around 
the next bend. But we never did. And by 
the time our gas tank needle showed 
“empty," we hadn’t seen nothing for 
forty-five minutes. 

Nothing but a few fence posts, a few 
whiteface cattle, and a few bare red rock 
outcroppings looming up from a land¬ 
scape flat as a platter. It’s been getting 
dark for an hour, and we musta been on 
our last ounce of gas when Diane notices 
this old sign pointing up a side road. 

“Tourist Accommodations,” it says. 
That’s all. It’s pretty old and faded, and 
it don’t show whether the offer’s still 
good, or how far away these accommo¬ 
dations are, or even if they’re still there. 
But we decide to take a chance. 

This side road is just a rutted, clay 
track, and we jounce along it maybe a 
mile before the coupe sputters and 
coughs and finally conks out. I switch 
off the lights and look across at Diane 
and I see she s shivering. . . / 

You know Diane, Charlie. Cute little 
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blonde kid with big, blue, Norwegian eyes 
and the perfect kind of figure it’s hard 
to believe. I didn’t know a guy could be 
so crazy about a girl till I met Diane. 
And we’d only been married two weeks. 
I guess that’s why what happened later 
left such a mark on me. . . . 

We sit there maybe five minutes, not 
saying nothing because there’s nothing to 
say, and then we hear this car coming 
along behind us. I get out and flag it 
down with the flash, and see it’s one of 
them big square touring cars Henry Ford 
put out back in the ’20’s. 

Two guys is sitting in the front seat. 
One of ’em has his hat pulled down over 
his face like he’s asleep. The other brakes 
the Ford and calls out, “What can I do 
fer ye, son?” 

The flashlight shows me a big, raw- 
boned, old guy, with sharp eyes, a hooked 
nose and white handle-bar mustache. 
He’s wearing a wrinkled gray topcoat 
and sloppy big-brimmed hat, and he 
might be any dry farmer or cattleman 
on his way home from church—except 
for his hands. 

They’re long and bony and big-jointed, 
a-nd they curl around the steering wheel 
like—well—like a dead man’s. You know 
what they say about people, Charlie. That 
after they work at the same thing for a 
long time, parts of ’em even get to look 
like their jobs. Well, maybe tiiis old guy’s 
hands were like that. . . . 

I shake myself and point to Diane, just 
getting out of the coupe, and tell him: 
“I’m Mike Johanis. My wife and me run 
out of gas and we’re looking for a place 
to stay for the night.” 

The old guy pulls a claw off the steer¬ 
ing wheel and rubs his mustache. He 
looks at Diane. “I’m Jonathon Grubb,” 
he says in a dry, cracked voice. “Reckon 
Mother and me can fix you folks up. 
Used ta take in tourists once in a while, 
though we ain’t had none now fer a 
coupla years. .. A 


“Tomorry I’ll get ye some gas out’n 
the storage tank in my garage, and tell 
ye how t’ reach Jeb Collins’ Fillin’ Sta¬ 
tion. Our place is down the road apiece. 
Climb in.” 

All this time the other guy don’t say 
a word or move a muscle, just slouches 
there, with his hat jammed over his face. 
Only now I see he ain’t exactly slouch¬ 
ing, either. He’s sitting up straight and 
rigid. Can’t be asleep, because his shoul¬ 
ders is a good three inches from the 
seat. 

There’s something creepy about him 
sitting there, sort of tense and expectant¬ 
like, but never saying a word or turning 
his head to look at us. Diane notices it, 
too. She stares at him. 

Old Jonathon Grubb must’ve guessed 
what we’re thinking, because after we’ve 
climbed in the back and the Ford’s 
rolling again, he half turns his head. 

“Don’t worry about Billy Fetlock 
here,” he says. “He won’t hurt ye. He’s 
been dead since last night.” 

SPHERE’S a moment of silence, while 
that raw. red moon crawls up the 
sky, and the night wind whips around 
the windshield and seeps into our bones, 
and a coyote howls, off by them crags 
to the east somewhere. 

Then Diane gives a kind of low gurg¬ 
ling gasp and I gulp. “Excuse me,” I 
say. “For a moment I thought you 
said your friend there was dead.” 

Jonathon Grubb nods. “He is. His 
niece, Spotted Rabbit, come over last 
night and told me. I had her tie him 
in a chair so he’d stiffen siftin' up and 
be easier to handle. . . . Y’ see, Billy’s 
a client of mine. Couple months ago 
he sold me his bones.” 

Diane begins to shake all over. Not 
me. I’m just all froze up inside. "S-sold 
you his b-bones?” I echo. 

Old John laughs. If it’s supposed to 
be calm and reassuring, it isn’t. He’s too 
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old to laugh nice. It just comes out as 
a sort of dry cackle. 

"Sure,” he says. “Lotsa folks here¬ 
abouts do that. For posthumous deliv¬ 
ery of course. Y’ see, I deal in skele¬ 
tons. 

“There’s a good market for ’em right 
now,” he goes on. “The Army and 
Navy’s trainin’ thousands of medical 
students and technicians. They need 
every skeleton they can get. I don’t 
mind admittin’ I was plenty glad to get 
ahold of Billy Fetlock tonight. Only 
trouble is, I need one more.” 

Diane shudders. I think she was 
starting to catch on already, though she 
wouldn’t admit it, of course—even to 
herself. Me, I’m dumb. I don’t get it 
till later. A lot later. "One more?” I 
say. 

Grubb nods. “Yep. I subcontract 
with a small dealer in St. Louis. Con¬ 
tract runs out in a coupla months, and 
even with Billy here I need one more 
t’ fill my quota. Otherwise, I stand to 
lose a right smart passel of money. Five 
hundred dollars. Might not seem like 
much to you folks, but it means a lot 
to Mother and me. Especially Mother.” 

Just then the Ford hits an extra bad 
chuck-hole, and Billy Fetlock’s corpse 
slews around and the hat falls off his 
face. His dead old Indian eyes stare 
sullenly at Grubb. I guess Spotted Rab¬ 
bit forgot to close ’em. 

Diane screams, long and loud. And 
believe you me, Charlie, that girl can 
scream! Grubb stops the car and swiv¬ 
els around. 

“Shut up!” he snaps. “There’s nothin’ 
to get excited about! What’s a dead 
body, after the sperrit’s gone? Ninety- 
eight cents worth o’ junk, that’s what! 
Now then, if you can take that junk 
and make somethin’ vital to th’ war effort 
out’n it, what’s wrong with that?” 

Diane stops screaming and I slide an 


arm around her shoulders. “But is it 
legal?” I growl. 

Old John smiles frostily. "We-ell,” 
he says, “there’s laws agin traffickin’ in 
dead bodies. But after I get the bones 
stripped it’s all right. I ship ’em back 
as natural history specimens. Th’ dealer 
does the final maceratin’ and assembly 
on rush jobs like this. Used t’ do it 
m’self, when I was gettin’ my bones 
from th’ old Indian graveyard But 
that’s played out, now.” 

He starts the Ford again and pretty 
soon we top a little rise and there below 
us is a big square white frame house, 
the downstairs windows yellow with 
lamplight. 

“Here we are, folks,” Grubb says. 
“Tain’t much, but we got an extry bed¬ 
room.” 

VV/ELL, maybe it wasn’t much, Charlie. 

** But it sure looked like heaven right 
then. Like the houses you see on calen¬ 
dars and Christmas cards, only without 
the snow. Cozy and solid and homey. . . . 

Grubb tools the Ford into a neat little 
weather-tight garage behind the house, 
pulling over tight against the left wall 
so the hood blocks the front door and all 
the spare room’s on the right side. A 
minute later I find out why. 

He asks me to help him get Billy Fet¬ 
lock into the storm cellar! 

Well, what can I do. I admit the 
flesh starts crawling along my arms and 
legs. But after all the old duffer did 
pick us up and offer us a place to stay. 
When he points out the importance of 
his work again, I agree. 

We get Billy out on the grass outside, 
and then Grubb asks me to close the rear 
garage doors. “I shut ’em but don’t 
bolt ’em,” he says. “The inside bolt’s 
so rusty it sticks and you can’t hardly 
get it open again, once you get it fas¬ 
tened.” 

This storm cellar’s a deep cave reach- 
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ing back part way under the garage floor. 
You get into it by throwing back a 
couple heavy wooden doors set level with 
the grpund in the cement roof outside. 
One door overlaps the other, and there’s 
a big open padlock in its hasp. 

Steep wooden steps lead down to the 
bottom of the cave. The place is empty. 
Three little round air holes go up from 
one end of the ceiling into the garage 
above, but they don’t do much good. It’s 
dank and dark and musty down there. 

Diane holds the flash while Grubb and 
me sit Billy Fetlock in a corner to soften. 
Then we climb out and head for the 
house. 

A log crackles in the fireplace along 
one wall of the big front room. A kero¬ 
sene mantel lamp shines on the table, and 
a little old lady peers up at us from one 
of the rocking chairs, her big sharp eyes 
full of question marks. She’s got a 
patchwork quilt tucked around her, and 
she looks kinda like a withered white 
flower in a bright vase. 

Only her eyes lead a life of their own. 
They keep jumping around all the time— 
over us, and the walls, and the rug, and 
the ceiling. But they always come back 
to old Johnathon Grubb before they 
scamper off somewhere else. 

Grubb walks over and pats her on the 
head. “Everything’s all right. Mother,” 
he says. “Billy Fetlock’s down in our 
storm cellar right now.” 

Her eyes stop jumping then and get 
all soft and warm. “Thank goodness. 
Pa,” she says, in a low quavery voice just 
like somebody’s nice old Aunt Sarah. 
"Now we can send for my casket. . . . 
The big yellow casket to go in the vault 
down to Shady Rest Cemetery. . . . 

“I wrote to my sister Effie, Pa. I told 
her I wanted to be locked in that casket 
and put in the vault right after the 
funeral. She’ll see my wishes carried 
out. . . .” 

The old man grins like he was discuss¬ 


ing goblins with a four-year-old. "O’ 
course, Mother,” he says. “You can rest 
in peace now. Nobody’s goin’t’ disturb 
your bones.” 

He turns to us. “Pay no mind to 
Mother,” he says softly. “I’m afraid this 
business of mine’s sorta gone to her 
head. She’s got a mortal fear that some 
day her own bones’ll be dug up and put 
on exhibition somew’here. Lord knows 
why. Anyhow, I promised her a vault 
in the cemetery at Burrton, if I make 
good on this contract.” 

Mother Grubb doesn’t seem to hear 
him. She reaches for a pile of mail order 
catalogues on a stand beside her. "I 
think I’ll just look up that casket again,” 
she says, kind of sweet and childlike. 
“Just thinking about it makes me so 
happy!” 

Diane begins to shake again, and I don’t 
feel so good myself. But Grubb puts a 
hand on the old lady’s arm. “That can 
wait, Mother,” he says gently. “This 
here’s Mr. and Mrs. Mike Johanis. 
They’ve come to spend th’ night with us, 
and I expect they’re hungry.” 

The little old lady looks up as though 
she hasn’t even seen us before. Her eyes 
get big and bright and kind of scared or 
something. 

“Oh, of—of course,” she quavers. “I— 
I’ll get something right away.” She un¬ 
folds the quilt and stands up, tiny and 
frail and wrinkled, and totters off to the 
kitchen. 

A FTER we eat what we can of the 
bacon and beans she lays out, Mother 
Grubb says firmly: “Now I’ll take these 
young folks up to their rooms, Pa. You 
just stay here. I expect you’ve got some¬ 
thing else you want to do.” She insists, 
so finally the old man gives in. 

She fills a water pitcher at a cistern 
pump and gives it to Diane. Then she gets 
a candle from a cupboard, lights it, and 
leads us up a big wide staircase from the 
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dining room. We go down a dusty 
second-floor hall, and Mother Grubb 
opens a squeaky door at the back. 

The room has a square old four-poster 
bed, a marble-topped dresser and wash 
stand and a couple chairs. There’s an¬ 
other door at the back, bolted on the out¬ 
side, which I figure leads into a closet. 

Mother Grubb stands the candle in a 
holder on the dresser and motions us in. 
“The bed has a nice soft feather-mat¬ 
tress,” she says, her eyes jumping. ‘Try 

Diane puts the water pitched beside the 
candle and we go over and sit down on 
the bed. Mother Grubb scarries around, 
quick and birdlike now, like she’s, work¬ 
ing against time, and pokes her head into 
the hall. She looks both ways, then 
closes the door and bolts it. Two great 
big tears roll down her cheeks as she 
turns around. 

She runs over to the bed and hunkers 
down in front of us on her knees. “Gh, 
my dears,” she sobs. “I’m so glad you’ve 
come. . . . You’ve got to help me get 
away! My days on this earth are num¬ 
bered, and I don’t want to d-die in this 
house. I’m afraid of what Pa might d-do, 
afterwards. . . .” 

I don’t get it. But Diane does. Her 
eyes swell with horror, and she reaches 
out and grabs the old lady’s wrists. 

“Oh, Mother Grubb !*’ she gasps. 
“You—you don’t mean—?” 

Mother Grubb nods. "Yes I do!” she 
says. “You don’t know him like I do. 
Jonathon doesn’t feel about this thing 
like other folks. He still needs one more 
skeleton to fill his quota, and if I Should 
die in the next two months I know whose 
it would be. Didn’t I watch him scrape 
his own daughter’s bones two years 
ago?” 

She begins to whimper. “Don’t you 
s-see? You’re the f-first outsiders I’ve 
se-seen in almost two years. Pa w-woa’t 
take me to town any m-more. And no¬ 


body comes here, now Mary’s dead. . . .” 

I know, Charlie. It sounds like a Hal¬ 
lowe’en :gag. But it wasn’t. It wasn’t no 
gag at all to Mother Grubb. It was pretty 
grim and horrible. The sudden pounding 
on the hall door makes us all jump. 

“Mother!” Old Jonathon’s Grubb’s 
voice calls. “Open up here!” 

The little old lady gets up off her 
knees, stiff and rigid like them zom¬ 
bies in the movies, and walks across the 
room. She pushes back the bolt and the 
door opens. Grubb takes her gently by 
the shoulders. ‘Go to bed. Mother,” he 
says tiredly. “Go on now.” 

I hear her old high-topped shoes pad¬ 
ding off down the hall, and Grubb turns 
to us. “I’m awful sorry, folks,” he apolo¬ 
gizes. “I was afraid somethin’ like this’d 
happen if I left her alone with you. 
Mother’s not so young as she used to 
be. She gets kinda mixed up m the head 
and her mind wanders sometimes. I 
hope you won’t let it bother you. Get a 
good rest now. Good night.” 

Diane gets up, moving a little like old 
Mother Grubb, and bolts the door. 
“Good God in Heaven, Mike,” she 
moans. “How did we ever get into this 
house of death, anyway? Let’s get out, 
Mike! Let’s make old man Grubb give 
us the gas he promised, now. If he won’t, 
let’s go back to the car, anyway.” 

I shake my head. I’m dog-tired, and 
that makes me stubborn. “The old lady’s 
nuttier than a fruitcake,” I admit. “But 
she’s too old to be dangerous. The door’s 
locked and the bed’s soft, and you’d 
catch your death of pneumonia out in 
that car all night. Come on to bed, 
Diane.” 

She just looks at me. “And what if 
she isn’t natty, Mike ?” she whispers. 

“For - gosh sakes, Diane,” I growl, 
snuffing out the candle. “Come on to 
bed. Everything’ll look different in the 
morning.” 
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I said I was dumb, Charlie. That old 
dame nutty? Sure—nutty like a fox! 

The bed’s soft, all right. Too soft, 
maybe. Anyway, I can’t get to sleep. I 
just lie there, watching the moonlight 
crawl across the blanket from the win¬ 
dow, and listening to the noises the walls 
make, popping and ticking as the cold 
moves in, to the soft muffled sobbing 
from somewhere upstairs. And after a 
while I hear the sound of the kitchen 
door opening, downstairs. 

Things get quiet for a while, and then 
the outside door closes again. I don’t 
know how much longer it is before the 
scratching begins on our bedroom door. 

I get up and light the candle and pick 
up the water pitcher. Holding it above 
my head like a mace, I catfoot over and 
snick back the bolt. I yank the door 
open with my left hand, and put the 
pitcher down again. It’s only old Mother 
Grubb, looking pale and panicky in a 
long white nightgown and little lace cap. 
She scuttles into the room and bolts the 
door before I can stop her. 

Diane’s sitting up now, big-eyed and 
shaky. Mother Grubb runs to her. 
“I’ve got to get you two out of here!” 
she whispers. “Pa’s carrying on some¬ 
thing terrible! He went out to see Billy 
Fetlock again, and found out his bones 
weren’t all there! Billy was kicked by 
a horse years ago, and those government 
doctors took out a couple of his ribs. 
Pa remembered, after he saw the 
scar . . 

"So what?” I growl. "What’s all this 
got to do with us ?” 

The little old lady turns, her eyes 
startled. “Why, don’t you see?” she 
says. “A skelton’s no good without all 
its bones! They won’t let you patch 
them up with somebody else’s, either! 
Billy’s worthless to Pa now. He needs 
two skeletons! I left him in the kitchen, 
loading the shotgun.” 


Sure, I know, Charlie. It sounds like 
a hophead’s dream, when I tell it to you 
now. But it didn’t sound that way when 
she said it! It sounded damned plaus¬ 
ible. Downright probable, in fact! Any¬ 
way I guess we were kinda fed up with 
that place by then. I toss Diane my 
coat and begin to yank on my pants. 

“That door over there leads to the 
outside steps,” Mother Grubb says. 
“That’s why I gave you this room. I’ll 
take you down and lock you in the storm 
cellar. I’ve got the only key, and you’ll 
be safe there. Then I’ll get the car and 
go for help. 

“Thank goodness, Pa still loves me—in 
his way. He won’t harm me. But you 
young folks would never reach the road 
alive. Best bring the candle, Mr. 
Johanis!” she squalls, as something heavy 
begins to bang against the hall door. 

She runs over and claws back the bolt 
on this other door I thought led to a 
closet, and we follow her onto a little 
platform where the candle blows out, and 
then down steep, narrow steps that run 
along a side of the house we haven’t seen 
before. 

'T'HAT raw red moon is still crawling 
A across a sky mottled now like lep¬ 
rosy by high flying clouds. The wind 
moans through - the grass and catches 
Mother Grubb’s nightgown and streams 
it out behind her like a ghost, and by the 
time we reach the storm cellar she’s al¬ 
ready clawing the doors open. 

“I’ll lock the padlock and take the key 
with me,” she pants. “You’ll be all right 
down there.” 

She crouches at the top of the steps 
while we climb down into blackness, and 
I hear her laughing a little, kind of low 
and hysterical, as the doors slam shut 
and the padlock clicks home. 

We hunker down there at the foot of 
the steps, trying to keep away from Billy 
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Fetlock’s corner, and pretty soon I hear 
sounds on the garage floor above. They 
last quite awhile, and then the Ford 
engine coughs and begins to tarn over. 

I wait for it to back out and down the 
drive, but instead it just settles down to 
a steady throbbing and doesn’t move at 
all. 

Listening to that motor idling away 
while the seconds stretch longer and 
longer, I finally can’t stand it any more. 
“Hey!” I yell, my voice suddenly tight 
and hoarse. “Aren’t you going for the 
sheriff or something?” 

The garage doors scuff shut, and then 
there’s a gentle rap on the cellar doors 
and Mother Grubb’s voice quavers down. 
“You just take it easy,” she says, soft 
and soothing-like. “I’ve got to go back 
to the house where it’s warm now. But 
it’ll all be over soon now, and then I can 
buy my pretty yellow casket.” 

Diane screams, and I run up the steps 
and rattle the doors. But it doesn’t do any 
good. That padlock may be rusty, but it’s 
still plenty strong. 

“Oh, Mike,” Diane moans after a 
while. “She brought us down here alive, 
so they wouldn’t have to carry our bodies 
all this way, after they killed us 1” 

I fumble for her in the darkness and 
put my arms around her, tight. “Don’t 
worry, honey,” I mutter. “We’re not 
dead yet He doesn’t dare use a gun on 
us, if he expects to have all our bones 
intact, afterwards. I should’ve thought 
of that before. . . . He’ll have to use a 
knife, and when he opens those doors I’ll 
get him before he knows what hit 
him!” 

You see, Charlie, that was before I 
notice this funny smell. I light the candle 
and stand it on the floor, and at first I 
think maybe the smell comes from Billy 
Fetlock, sitting over there in the comer 
with his clothes stripped off and sprawl¬ 
ed across his lap, and the scar tissue ugly 


along his bare side. 

I pick up the candle and cross over to 
take a sniff—and then I recognize it. 

Exhaust fumes. Carbon monoxide 
gas! 

I get it then. I hold up the candle and 
see what she’s done. Two of those air 
holes that go up through the garage floor 
are stuffed with rags. The third’s got one 
end of a rubber hose jammed into it. I 
know the other end of that hose is fast¬ 
ened to the Ford’s exhaust pipe! 

You know what that means, Charlie. 
It takes less than one percent of that 
carbon monoxide in the air you breathe 
to kill you—but quick! The cellar’s air 
tight and the ceiling’s high—ten feet. 
And aside from us and Billy Fetlock and 
the candle, there ain’t another thing in 
that room. Not a thing! 

I put the candle on the floor and jump 
up and bat at the air hqje a couple times, 
trying to knock the hose out onto the 
garage floor above. But it don’t do any 
good. The rubber’s stuck in there tight. 
I can see it’ll take more than that. 

And all the time this filthy gas keeps 
oozing in on us, stinking and sickening 
and deadly. 

T TELL Diane to lie face down on the 
*- floor, breathing no more than she 
has to, while I tear a sleeve out of Billy 
Fetlock’s coat. The sleeve comes loose 
with a rotten tearing sound and I hand 
it to Diane. 

Then I braid my fingers in front of 
my belt buckle, making a kind of stirrup, 
and have Diane put her foot in it and 
climb up with one hand in my hair. That 
way she barely manages to rip the hose 
loose aad plug up the air hole with the 
sleeve. 

The Ford still rumbles away upstairs 
and the fumes still spew from the ex¬ 
haust. Only now they stay out of the 
cellar. And that gives me a chance to 
start working on the doors—because I 
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know we’ve got to bust out of there be¬ 
fore the Grubbs find out what’s hap¬ 
pened. They’ll use the shotgun now, all 
right. Anything—to keep up from get¬ 
ting loose and telling our story. 

I run up the steps and try ramming 
the doors with my shoulder, but the an¬ 
gle’s bad. My head keeps getting in the 
way—and it’s plenty woozy already from 
that damn gas. 

Finally I crawl back down and sit on 
the cellar floor with my arms around 
Diane and begin to sob. I’m just about 
ready to let old John Grubb come down 
and do his dirty work when I remem¬ 
ber Billy Fetlock. 

I think about how stiff and cold and 
hard he is, and it gives me an idea. I gag 
a little at first, but I go ahead and pick 
him up and sling him over my shoulder, 
anyway, with his face against my back 
and his feet sticking up over my head. 

I start running up and down the steps 
again, banging the soles of his feet 
against the doors like a battering ram. I 
don’t know how many times I do it be¬ 
fore the lock finally gives way, and I 
bust out into the open. 

Evidently the Ford’s rumble has muf¬ 
fled my racket, because nobody’s watch¬ 
ing from the kitchen door. The back of 
the house is dark, though a light still 
glows in the living room windows. 

I see our coupe standing in the drive, 
and realize that while his wife was sup¬ 
posed to be taking care of us in the storm 
cellar, old Pa Grubb’s hiked down with 
a can of gas and brought our car back, 
so nobody could come across it on the 
road and get suspicious, later. 

I drop Billy Fetlock’s corpse on the 
grass and whisper for Diane to stay hid 
in the cellar. Then I head for the house 
in a kind of lope, my fingers curling and 
uncurling so I couldn’t stop ’em, even if 
I wanted to. By this time I’m so worn 
out and crazy with all that’s happened 


that I’m moving in a red haze. I forget 
all about the shotgun Pa Grubb’s sup¬ 
posed to have. I guess he never had 
none anyway. That was just part of the 
bluff. 

I go around front and bust into the 
living room and there I find ’em, hud¬ 
dled on the horsehair sofa waiting for 
us to die. The old lady lets out a squawk 
and jumps up when she sees me, and the 
old man follows. They run right straight 
back through the house and head for the 
garage. 

I don’t hurry, because I know I’m 
gonna get ’em^now anyway, sooner or 
later. I just plod along behind, like a 
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tired bloodhound trailing a couple chain- 
gang fugitives. 

When they reach the garage, the old 
man inches back the rear doors and they 
slip in, closing the doors again quick. I 
get there just in time to hear the inside 
bolt snick shut. 

Then I hear the old lady scream, and 
fingers start fumbling at the bolt again, 
trying to yank it open. 

What happened? My God, Charlie, 
don’t you see? The air in that neat little 
weather-tight garage was lousy with car¬ 
bon monoxide gas! Not just one per cent 
—damn near one hundred per cent! 
They were caught in their own trap, 
that’s all. And they died in it like rats. . . 

What’d Diane and me do then? Well, 
I ask you, Charlie! What’d you of done 
in a spot like that? We jumped in our 
little coupe and got the hell out of there, 
that’s what 1 The old man had put enough 
gas in the tank to get us to Burrtown, and 
we found an open filling station the next 
morning and headed on out here to the 
Coast. 

Yeah, there was a little piece in the 
papers about it, after they found the 
bodies. Sheriff decided it was a double 
suicide. The old lady’d been ailing for 
years, and the old man couldn’t stand to 
go on without her. 

So that’s how it is, boss. Ever since 
that night, little old ladies kinda give me 
the screaming meemies. Now you take 
Ma Burkett, my helper here on day shift. 
There’s as nice a little old lady as you’d 
ever hope to find. There’s nothing wrong 
with her! . . . 

Only she’s about the same size as 
Mother Grubb. And her eyes are sorta 
the same color. And her voice, some¬ 
times. . . Well, maybe it’s just that Diane 
and me are kinda off old people for a 
while. 

But thanks, Charlie! Thanks for the 
transfer. I’ll report to graveyard first 
thing tomorrow night! 
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Mystery’s 
Dark Portals 


H OW many prisoners, condemned 
to death by law, have gone to 
the chair or the gallows protest¬ 
ing their innocence? Unfortunately, in 
many cases, there is no way of sifting 
the truth, but the following unusual case 
occurred in Scotland in the Eighteenth 
century which too late proved that a 
convicted murderer unjustly paid the 
final penalty. » 

William Shaw, of Edinburgh, was one 
of those dour, grim Scotsmen who be¬ 
lieved that the Lord had appointed him 
to rifle the destinies of his family. 
Though his daughter was in love with a 
young man, Shaw had chosen an older 
suitor for her. Their arguments were 
both long and heated over the matter, 
until one night a close neighbor happened 
to overhear snatches of an unusually 
vociferous quarrel in the Shaw house¬ 
hold. 

The listener heard the daughter call her 
father barbarous and cruel. He heard 
her scream: “If you keep on with this, 
father, you’ll be the death of me. You’re 
killing me. Stop it, for God’s sake!” 

The voices suddenly died away. The 
door opened and Shaw’s footsteps were 
heard clumping down stairs. The lis¬ 
tener went to Shaw’s door, heard several 
deep groans, and aroused the neighbors, 
and a constable forced his way inside. 
Within, the daughter was lying in a 
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pool of her own blood, a knife driven 
into her side. Just before she died, she 
was able to nod, when asked if her father 
was responsible. 

Suddenly Shaw came in, bewildered, 
and wanted to know what was going on. 
At once the man was accused of the 
murder of his daughter, and promptly 
arrested. Later he was tried, convicted 
intil the trap was 
had nothing to do 
death. He was 
buried in a felon’s grave. 

st a year after the girl’s death, 
enant in the flat where the tragedy 
sn place was repairing the cracked 
piece, when he came upon a piece 
r hidden there. Hastily he scan- 
note and took it forthwith to the 
who read the following lMterr 
el father, I cannot—will not— 
hout the only man I love ... I 
ide up my mind to put an end to 
stence that has become intoler- 
. My death I lay to your charge, 
you read this, consider yourself 
1 that caused me 
s knife into my 


daughter, 
"Catherine.” 

The writing was found- to be that of 
:he daughter, and it was plain that the 
lather’s cries of his innocence had been 
mly the truth. The body of Thomas 
Shaw was at last taken from its name- 
ess grave and given another resting 
dace. It was, at once, the least—and the 
nost—that justice could do. 

John Hartman 
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